OSTERS of 

the modern 
schools, clicking 
speedometers, real 
men chopping hind- 
lings, combined with 
many other original 
features in a recent 
exhibit told a vivid 
story of the work of 
organized charity. 
Poster drawn by 
Anna Ingersoll. 


[See page 608.] 
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ELF-BRANDED FOR THE SAKE 
OF THEIR FELLOWS 


THE sprrits oF 3,000 men whose 
bodies are temporarily behind prison 
walls brooded over Carnegie Hall in New 
York city Monday night, when ten of 
their former fellow inmates stood be- 
fore an audience that packed the great 
auditorium to the ceiling and told about 
their own criminal careers. The ten 
were members of the outside branch of 
the Mutual Welfare League, the prison- 
ers’ self-governing organization at Au- 
burn and Sing Sing. They had come to 
tell why it was that the league is caus- 
ing men who leave these two prisons to- 
day to make good on the outside. 

The audience left no doubt that it 


realized the unprecedented character of 
the occasion. From the moment that 
Dick Richards, chairman, smilingly in- 
troduced himself as an “ex-convict who 
has spent twenty-seven years in various 
penal and correctional institutions, most- 
ly penal,” to the appearance of Tom 
Brown himself, alias Thomas Mott Os- 
borne, it rose to its feet or sat spellbound 
at the human dramas unfolded before it. 

Here are some of the ex-prisoners who 
thus publicly revealed themselves: 


Samuel Warren, introduced by Rich- 
ards as “apparently successful in lo- 
cating a-‘dummy’ outside a clothing 
store this evening,” because he was the 
only one of the ten who wore.a dress 
suit. Warren described his own “ele- 
nentary instruction” in crime in a juven- 
le asylum, his “academic course” at 
Elmira Reformatory, and his “college 
legree” at Sing Sing. 

James Dale, to whom, according to 
Richards, the last judge that sentenced 
tim said: “You are a handsome and 
rentlemanly burglar. I realize that you 
sould win your way in refined society 
ind ply the art of stealing there. I shall 
herefore sentence you for a longer term 
han I would another man.” “Don’t get 
he idea,” said Dale, in explaining Mr. 
Jsborne’s part in keeping him straight, 
‘that Tom Brown ever gave me $100. 
e did something for me that no insti- 
ution, not even the whole state of New 
York, had ever done before. He taught 
ne !” 
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Harry Bolasky, once known as the 


“terror of the subway.” “When Harry 
entered a subway car,’ said Richards, 
“it was a case of minus and plus—minus 
for somebody’s pocket-book and plus for 
Harry.” Ten of Harry’s twenty-three 
years have been spent in prison. “It 
makes me proud,” he said, in closing his 
brief speech, “to be able to stand here, 
after two years on the outside, and tell 
you people that I am making good and 
that my mother is happy at last.” 

Jack Dillon, introduced as possessing 
“all the earmarks of a dangerous crim- 
inal.” Sent to the Catholic Protectory 
at the age of six, Dillon told the audience 
that he had spent twenty-one of his 
thirty years in correctional and penal in- 
stitutions. 

Philip Abbe, who unlike most of the 
others, did not go to a minor institution 
first, but “took his regent’s counts at once 
and went straight to state’s prison.” 
Abbe described the changed morality 
among the inmates at Sing Sing and 
brought the audience to the climax of ap- 
plause by shouting: “When a man be- 
gins to discuss the difference between 
right and wrong, he is already right.” 

Martin Loonan, who is trying to make 
the outside branch of the league an em- 
ployment agency for prisoners just out, 
as well as for those about to be re- 
leased. He has been canvassing employ- 
ers, and announced that he had fifty po- 
sitions now open for ex-convicts—more 
than there were applicants for. 

George Evans, former judge of the 
prisoners’ court at Sing Sing, who came 
to tell “how it felt to be out of prison 
two days.” “Tonight,” said Evans, “T 
am facing the hardest dilemma of my 
life. There is a man in this audience, 
looking at me at this minute, who has 
been my friend and who is now learning 
for the first time that I am a criminal. 
He is the one person in the world from 
whom I have most wanted to hide my 
past. But the Mutual Welfare League 
needs this sacrifice of me, and I am here 
to make it.” 

“There are 100,000 men in the prisons 
in this country,” said Evans. “It is the 
hope of the Mutual Welfare League that 
it may help to prevent 100,000 children 
from growing up to take our places.” 
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PRISON CAMPS 


Epwarp T. Devine, director of 
the New York School of Philanthropy, is 
organizing a corps of fifty young men 
to take charge of relief and social work 
for those who are confined in Russian 
prison and detention camps. While final 
authorization as to certain details is 
necessary from both Germany and Rus- 
sia, the plan is expected to go through 
and the party is forming and holding 
itself in readiness to sail. on short 
notice. 


The request for such an American re- 
lief corps came from the German au- 
thorities to the American ambassador at 
Petrograd, who acts for Germany and 
Austria during the war. It was trans- 
mitted by cable to the State Department 
at Washington, and both the State De- 
partment and the American Red Cross 
have been at work on the plan. The ap- 
proval of both governments in the un- 
dertaking is expected. 

Between 600,000 and 800,000 German 
and Austrian prisoners and interned 
civilians—some of them women and chil- 
dren—are reported held in camps in 
many parts of Russia and Siberia. In- 
spection of these camps and relief for 
those prisoners needing it, have for 
some time formed a part of the service 
rendered the central powers by the staff 
of Ambassador Marye at Petrograd. 
The work has greatly increased in vol- 
ume and some of the Americans en- 
gaged in it have returned to this country, 
so that there is pressing need of others. 

The men going with Mr. Devine must 
enlist for the duration of the war or at 
least be prepared to stay not less than 
six months. 

Mr. Devine organized the relief work 
following the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire in 1906, in which the army and 
the citizens of California co-operated 
with the Red Cross and was in charge of 
relief following the river floods at Day- 
ton in 1913. 

At San Francisco the relief work in- 
cluded not only the succoring of thou- 
sands of families in distress but the crea- 
tion and management of refugee camps 
on a large scale. 
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HE SOUTH AGAINST CHILD 
LABOR 


IN A CERTAIN type of office there 
hangs the sign, “If you want to know 
who’s boss ‘here, start something!” The 
National Child Labor Committee started 
something in North Carolina during its 
recent conference at Asheville, and had 
the pleasure of discovering that in the 
mountains of North Carolina as in New 
York or Chicago or Cincinnati the 
American people and their ideals of so- 
cial welfare are unified and can super- 
sede sectional interests. 

The National Child Labor Committee 
was not sniffed at as an interfering 
busy-body from the far-away North, but 
was given a right warm welcome. And 
the change from the first small meeting 
to the final session which filled the larg- 
est hall in town was physical evidence 
of the outstanding fact that came out 
in the discussion—the fact that child 
labor is not an issue between North and 
South but between forward-looking peo- 
ple everywhere and the mill men, spe- 
cifically the southern cotton mill men. 

Naturally the southern cotton manu- 
facturers were not silent: the greater 
part of the discussion related to them. 
But it was from this very discussion 
that the delegates learned who is boss 
in the South. For, if the lady from Ala- 
bama who said so feelingly, “In all our 
fight for a better law in Alabama our 
single opponent has been the cotton 
men,’ and the representative of Ashe- 
ville’s trade unions who said, “This 
state has been bossed by the cotton lobby 
long enough,” and the doctor from Ashe- 
ville who said, “If there was ever a 
time when it was necessary for little 
children to work in North Carolina, that 
time is past,’ knew what they were talk- 
ing about, there is a large body of peo- 
ple in the South who resent the attempts 
of any industry to represent itself as 
the sole hope and stay of the poor peo- 
ple of that section. 

There was almost a threat in some of 
the remarks as to “those representatives 
who misrepresent us in the legislature 
and in Congress.” George Berry of Ten- 
nessee, speaking for organized labor— 
and organized labor was well repre- 
sented at this conference—put it pretty 
plainly when he said: “Two out of our 
ten representatives from Tennessee vot- 
ed against the Keating-Owen child labor 
bill this week. But those two gentlemen 
will be very much surprised when they 
find themselves sitting quietly at home 
next year instead of in the House of 
Representatives.” 

A. B. Carter, secretary of the Sou- 
thern Textile Association, sent a tele- 
gram dated at Charlotte, which was read 
by Owen R. Lovejoy: 

“Tf conditions are as bad in southern 
mills as have been painted by you, some- 
thing should be done for the relief of 
the children. Will you kindly explain 
to the conference what funds have been 


expended by the National Child Labor 
Committee to relieve suffering or edu- 
cate children whose parents are unable 
to send them to school? Please also ex- 
plain to the conference why the Keat- 
ing bill was so drawn by you as not to 
affect tenement-house work in New York 
where you well know that children of 
five or six years of age work for twelve 
to fifteen hours per day under most un- 
favorable conditions. If you are sin- 
cere in your desire to help humanity, 
why have you not given financial aid 
to the mill children of the South, and 
why are you willing for children to con- 
tinue to work in the tenement houses 
within a few blocks of your New York 
office 2” 


To this the following reply was sent: 


“Replying to your two questions, first 
we have no funds to support poor fami- 
lies. Do you wish us to understand that 
the commonwealths that you represent 
are so impoverished, that the burden of 
family support must rest on the should- 
ers of little children under fourteen 
years of age? Would adequate wages 
to adults help relieve this poverty? 
Second, it is partly because we hope the 
Keating bill will do for tenement chil- 
dren in New York what local workers 
have been unable to do that we urge its 
enactment. The Keating-Owen bill will 
clearly affect products of New York 
tenement manufacture in interstate com- 
merce just as it will affect interstate 
commerce in the products of southern 
or any other textile mills.” 


The next day another telegram came 
from the textile association saying, first, 
that they knew of no commonwealths 
that assumed the burden of family sup- 
port, second, that the child labor law 
“forced on Pennsylvania” by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee had caused 
great suffering there, and third, that 
they found no word in the Keating bill 
applying to tenements. 

To this the. conference replied: 
“Twenty states have mothers’ pension 
laws. Pennsylvania cry is false alarm. 
‘Workshop’ covers tenements.” 

Still another message was forthcom- 
ing from the textile association, but this 
time the questions asked show so clearly 
that the senders were misinformed: both 
as to mothers’ pension laws and as to 
the Pennsylvania child labor law that it 
was decided to reply by mail. 

Nothing more was heard from this 
textile association but another type of 
cotton manufacturer, H. C. Miller, at- 
torney for the Southern Cotton Manu- 
facturers, appeared at one of the ses- 
sions and in a most friendly manner ex- 
plained the position of the cotton men 
of the South. He based his arguments 
largely on the old statement that “the 
children work because they have to” 
and said that the cotton men opposed 
the federal child labor bill largely for 
financial reasons—because the South 
was not ready fimancially to compete 
with the North without the advantage 
of the 10- or 11-hour day. He laid stress 
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on the welfare work done by the mills. 

Child labor reform has alway kept 
out of party politics, but the discussions 
in Asheville took on a political aspect. 
Congressman J. J. Britt, representative 
of the Asheville district, has long been 
regarded as a friend of child labor legis- 


lation, but he voted against the federal © 
Som | 


child labor bill on February 2. 
Saturday night, February 5, he address- 
ed a packed house at the conference to 
explain his opposition to the bill. Con- 
gressman Keating of Colorado, sponsor 
of the bill, was present to give his side. 
Mr. Britt talked for an hour and the 
audience did not miss a single word of 
his unconscious support of the exploit- 
ers of children while saying he was a 


friend of child labor reform. He said © 


he opposed the bill on two grounds, first, 
that it was unconstitutional, and second, 


that it would be harmful to the children. ~ 


It was unconstitutional, he said, because | 
it dealt with manufacture which cannot : 
be regulated by Congress, and it would 


harm the children because it would take © 
them out of industry and turn them into _ 
idlers on the streets. 

The subsequent replies to Mr. 
by southern men and women indicated 


that they felt he had taken the wrong 


ground, and that the South really favors 
the Keating-Owen bill. 


gressmen only 45 voted against the bill, 


and only two southern states, North andi Fi 


South Carolina, were solidly against it, © 
while eight states voted solidly for it. 


The Rev. R. F. Campbell, of Ashe-~ 


ville, said: “It is not so much Mr. 
Britt’s fault as 


when we wanted him to vote for it. We 
didn’t tell him what we wanted, but the 
cotton mill men did. Let us tell our 
senators what we want before it is too 
late.” 


yours and mine, my — 
friends, that he voted against the bill 


I 
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Britt | 


A. J. McKelway + 
brought out that of 150 southern con- © 


So intense was the interest in the mat- 


ter that after the conference a North | 


Carolinian said: “There is no doubt that 


the issue in the next congressional elec- — 
tion in this district will be the federal 
child labor bill, and I believe that in the © 
state elections both parties will try to 


get a child labor plank in their plat- 
forms.” 


The next day, in the Auditorium, the 


largest hall in Asheville, Mr. Keating — 
He cited Supreme Court 
decisions that tended to prove the bill 
constitutional and showed that if Mr. 
Britt opposed the Keating bill on the - 


made his reply. 


ground that it would throw children out 
on to the streets, he ought also to have 
opposed the more stringent Weaver 


child labor bill which was defeated in- 


the state legislature last year, but which 
Mr. Britt emphatically declared he had 
supported. “The Charlotte Observer 
says this morning, that Mr. Britt flayed 
me last night,” said Mr. Keating. 
will not flay Mr. Britt. I leave that to 
his constituents.” 
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HEN A STRIKE IS JUST A 
‘““HOLIDAY’”’ 


SELDoM Has a strike occurred 
under the peculiar conditions surround- 
ing that of the dress and waist makers 
who, to the number of about 30,000, 
walked out of the garment shops of New 
York city on February 9. Some 10,000 
to 12,000 are from the so-called inde- 
pendent shops, with whom the union is 
trying to establish a uniform agreement. 
Fully 16,000, on the other hand, are from 
the shops of the Dress and Waist Manu- 
facturers’ Association which since 1913 
has been operating its shops under,a pro- 
tocol agreement. 

A statement issued from the headquar- 
ters of the association on the day of the 
walkout gave the information that, 


“the association is at peace with the 
union. The union has asked us to per- 
mit the workers in our shops to have a 
demonstration holiday at their own ex- 
pense, during which they may show their 
sympathy with those on strike, and may 
be properly registered. The association 
has agreed to this and all our members 
have consented. This is to last not more 
than a day or two, as the girls will come 
back to work just as soon as they can get 
their registration cards.” 


Union officials agree that this is sub- 
stantially an accurate statement of the 
case. 

It is an open secret that the association 
is viewing with equanimity the strike 
against their non-association competitors, 
and is putting no obstacles in the way of 
the union in its efforts to obtain a uni- 
form agreement. As a matter of fact 
the “strike” or “holiday” in the associa- 
tion shops, to which the employers have 
agreed, is for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the union. The “registration” in- 
volves the signing up of members who 
have dropped out. 

It is claimed by the union that some of 
the members of the association have not 
lived rigidly up to the clause in the pro- 
tocol requiring employers to give prefer- 
ence to members of the union in taking 
on new help. When the “holiday” is 
over, pickets at these shops will ask those 
returning to work to show union cards. 

There have been some important 
changes recently in the terms of the 
agreement in this industry. In January 
the union presented some demands and 
the association countered with a list of 
amendments to the protocol which they 
desired. After conference, an agree- 
ment was reached except with regard to 
some of the wage demands and these 
were referred to the arbitration board, 
consisting of Louis D. Brandeis, chair- 
man; Hamilton Holt, and Robert Bruere. 

On February 5, Mr. Brandeis resigned 
from the board and Judge Julian W. 
Mack of Chicago was chosen to succeed 
him. Judge Mack was arbitrator in the 
cloak makers’ strike in Chicago last sum- 
mer and is thus familiar with problems 
in the industry. 


On February 6 the board met witb 
Judge Mack as chairman and made some 
important changes in the wage rates. 
The minimum rates for both piece and 
time workers were increased. The rate 
for full fledged cutters was raised from 
$25 to $27.50 a week, and other rates 
were fixed for apprentices and for cut- 
ters of less experience. A minimum rate 
of twelve cents an hour was fixed for 
girls under sixteen for the first year, and 
fourteen cents for girls of sixteen or 
over to be raised to seventeen cents in 
the second year. One hour was cut from 
the week’s work, thus changing the week 
from fifty hours to forty-nine. 

A new joint board of control has been 
decided on to consist of nine members, 
three each from the employers, the em- 
ployes, and the public, to investigate and 
make decisions on all questions arising 
under the protocol except sanitary stand- 
ards, which come under the Joint Board 
of Sanitary Control. 


WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


DEMANDS THAT WE THINK 
IN TERMS OF HUMANITY 
AND NOT IN NATIONS 


IT IMPLIES: 


That nations be considered only 
as convenient subdivisions of hu- 
manity with no right to take any 
action beyond their own borders; 

That all individuals, wherever 
found, be treated with absolute 
equality by all national authorities 
and before all national laws; 

That commerce and all other in- 
tercourse between individuals be 
free the world over and in no way 
restricted by national frontiers or 
artificial barriers; 

That all nations limit their 
armed forces to a universally fixed 
proportion of the population 
which is deemed sufficient to 
maintain law and order within the 
national boundaries; 

That the use of the waters out- 
side national boundaries, whether 
for purposes of navigatiun or fish- 
ing, be under the supervision of a 
maritime world police: and 

That a supreme world court, 
sitting in the necessary number of 
divisions to be placed in suitable 
centers, guarantees the constant 
and faithful observance of th2se 
fundamental requirements of 
world citizenship. 


The above is a condensed state- 
ment of the principles drawn up 
by August Schvan, the Swedish 
international who set forth his 


plan for world organization on a 
decentralized basis in THE SuRVEY 
for March 6, 1915. He is at pres- 
ent on the Pacific coast. 


BY 
THE GOVERNGR 


GOVERNOR WHITMAN has 
sent to the Senate for confirmation the 
names of all five of the present members 
of the New York State Industrial Com- 
mission, thus rejecting the petition of 
various civic bodies that Commissioners 
Lynch, Wiard and Lyon should not be re- 
appointed. This petition was made on 
the record of the commissioners as re- 
vealed in the coroner’s inquest over the 
Williamsburg fire of November 6, 1915, 
in which twelve lives were lost. 

The action of the governor was 
in line, however, with the report of the 
Industrial Council which is connected 
with the commission in an advisory ca- 
pacity and is composed of five repre- 
sentatives of labor and five of employers 
with a chairman who has no vote. The 
chairman is former senator J. Mayhew 
Wainwright. 

The question for consideration, the 
council’s report to the governor says, 
was “not where the mistakes have been 
made,” but whether they have been due 
to “unavoidable confusion” or incompe- 
tence. The report points out that the 
commission has not been in existence 
long, and it states that “the present fac- 
tory buildings of the state have grown 
up without close state supervision during 
the past fifty years.” 

The council felt therefore that “to or- 
ganize the department, revise the code 
and inspect and cause to be’ remodeled, 
all the defective factory buildings in the 
State, within a period of six months, 
seems to have been an impossi- 
ble task, and while much has been done, 
the question of whether more might have 
been accomplished is difficult to answer.” 

The council felt that “the present com- 
mission is in earnest in its desire to 
progress” and it concludes that “it would 
be unfortunate to replace the present 
commissioners and lose all the benefit de- 
rived from their experience, with the re- 
sultant delay and confusion incidental to 
the appointment of a new commission.” 

Senator Lawson of Brooklyn, in op- 
posing the confirmation of Commission- 
ers Lynch, Wiard and Lyon, said: 


(E4 A SSUMPTION OF RISK’’ 


“My opposition to the confirmation of 
these commissioners is entirely imper- 
sonal, and I base my opposition entirely 
upon the record taken during the cor- 
oner’s inquest and upon the fact that 
twelve people lost their lives and thirty 
wete injured as a result of the inefficien- 
cy and neglect of the Industrial Commis- 
sion in not calling the members of the 
Industrial Council for a meeting to cor- 
rect rule 2 of the industrial code which 
contained a hiatus in the law between 
four- and six-story buildings. 

“To submit a question of negligence, 
inefficiency, etc., to the Industrial Coun- 
cil, which is a part of the Industrial 
Commission, does not stand for the 
soundest kind of investigation, and the 
continued investigation of the governor 
as reported in asking the opinion of em- 
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ployers and employes in different parts 
of the state on the work of the com- 
mission is not entirely non-partisan or 
unbiased.” 


It is pointed out that, should the nom- 
inations be confirmed, the Senate and 
Governor Whitman—but particularly 
the governor—will be unable to disclaim 
heavy responsibility if another fatal 
factory fire should follow the Williams- 
burg fire as the latter did the Triangle. 


UPREME COURT UPHOLDS THE 
PURE FOOD LAW 


THAT THE pure food law in- 
tends to insure pure food and drugs and 
not border-line adulterations, the United 
States Supreme Court has demonstrated 
in several recent decisions. One ver- 
dict was in the case of Mrs. Price’s Can- 
ning Compound vs. the state of Illinois, 
a case that passed from the Municipal 
Court of Chicago to the Supreme Court 
of Illinois and then to federal authority. 

One section of the Illinois law de- 
clares food to be adulterated “if it con- 
tains any added deleterious in- 
gredient which may render such article 
injurious to health.” And among the 
ingredients specified in the statute as 
“unwholesome and injurious” is boric 
acid. Another section of this law pro- 
hibits the sale of “any unwholesome or 
injurious preservative or any mixture or 
compound thereof intended as a presery- 
ative of food.” 

The violation consisted of the sale in 
Chicago of Mrs. Price’s Compound, “al- 
leged to be intended as a ‘preservative of 
food,’ and to be ‘unwholesome and in- 
jurious’ in that it contained boric acid.” 
The label on each package stated: “It 
is not claimed for this compound that it 
contains anything of food value, but it 
is an antiseptic preparation, and among 
its many uses may be employed to 
prevent canned fruits and vegetables 
from souring and spoiling.” 

Justice Hughes made short work of 
the quibble that the compound was not 
a food and therefore did not come un- 
der the law. He refused the plea as not 
to the point, that boric acid could be 
proved by the defendant not “unwhole- 
some or injurious.” Both sections are 
of one law, he ruled, and the law should 
be “so construed as to give effect to its 
manifest purpose and intent,’’—such pur- 
pose clearly being to protect health, by 
preventing injurious adulteration of 
food. Since boric acid would be just as 
injurious if added by the housewife as 
if added by the manufacturer, he held 
that the prohibition against boric acid is 
“not limited to foods to which it is an 
added ingredient but extends to com- 
pounds sold as a food preservative which 
contain boric acid.” 

Any plea of “arbitrary interference 
with property and liberty” could only be 
considered, he said, if it could be proved 


that the preservative was “unquestion- 
ably harmless” for its intended use. 
The state of Illinois had restricted the 
use of boric acid in order to protect the 
health of its citizens; and unless this 
prohibition were “palpably unreasonable 
and arbitrary” the state could not be 
said to exceed its power. The federal 
law also bars out boric acid in foods; 
hence, the Illinois law is in no opposition 
to federal legislation. 


Another decision, of perhaps even 
greater importance is that given also by 
Justice Hughes in the’ case of a much 
advertised “consumption cure,” Eck- 
man’s Alterative. 


The case decided by Justice Hughes 
began several years ago when federal 
authorities seized cases of the “cure” 
that had been shipped from Chicago 
to Omaha, declaring the article “mis- 
branded” under the pure food law. 
The chief importance of the case from 
the legal point of view was the defend- 
ant’s attack upon the constitutionality 
and interpretation of the Sherley amend- 
ment to the federal food and drugs act. 
This amendment, passed in 1912, declares 
that a drug shall be deemed misbranded 
“if its package or label shall bear or 
contain any statement designed or de- 
vised regarding the curative or thera- 
peutic effect of such article or any of 
the ingredients or substances therein, 
which is false and fraudulent.” 


Since some of the claims made for 
Eckman’s Alterative, such as “effective 
as a preventative for pneumonia,’ were 
made not upon the label pasted on the 
bottle but upon a circular accompanying 
it in the original package, the Eckman 
Alterative Company claimed that the cir- 
cular did not come within the ruling of 
the Sherley amendment. 

Justice Hughes met the issue square- 
ly. The legislative history of the pure 
food law showed, he said, that the word 
“contain” was inserted in the amend- 
ment to hit precisely the case of circu- 
lars or printed matter placed inside a 
package; “that is the fair import of the 
provision.” “The power of Congress,” 
continued Justice Hughes, “manifestly 
does not depend upon the mere location 
of this statement accompanying the ar- 
ticle whether the. statement is 
on or in the package transported in in- 
terstate commerce.” 

Discussing the truth or falsity of the 
statements made upon the circulars, Jus- 
tice Hughes insisted that the phrase 
“false and fraudulent” must be taken 
with its accepted legal meaning. That is, 
that it must be proved that the statement 
contained in the package was put there 
“with actual intent to deceive.” The 
manufacturer of a composition must be 
supposed to have superior knowledge as 
to the composition he puts forth. But 


‘it cannot be said.that one who should 
put inert matter or a worthless composi- 
tion in the channels of trade, labeled or 


‘was given to the people who were inter- 
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described in an accompanying circular a 
a cure for disease when he knows it is 
not, is beyond the reach of the law-mak- | 
ing power. 

“Congress recognized that there was a 
wide field in which assertions as to cur- 
ative effect are in no sense honest ex- 
pressions of opinion, constitute absolute | 
falsehoods and in the nature of the casa 
can be deemed to have been made only” 
with fraudulent purpose. The =e | 


ment of 1912 applies to this field and we 
have no doubt as to its validity.” 


2,500 


THE LONG and tortuous process 
of fixing the responsibility for the cap- | 
sizing of the excursion steamer Eastland 
at her dock in the Chicago river with — 
2,500 people on board, of whom 812 were | 
drowned, has centered of late ata hearing 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. This hearing is | 
to decide whether the officials of the ves | 
sel and the company owning it shall be | 
extradited to Illinois, where they have | 
been indicted by the United States | 
grand jury. Much of the evidence on” 
which the whole case depends is being 
presented. Called as a court witness, | 
the designer and builder of the Eastland © 
testified as follows: 


Box FOR 500, LOADED WITH. 


“The ship was built to carry perish- || 
able fruit between Michigan points and_ | 
Chicago. We did not expect the East-— | 
land to carry more passengers than its | 
staterooms and cabins could accommo-_ | 
date. | We built it for about 500 per-~ 
sons.’ a 
When asked, “Would you say the ship | | 
was safe with 2,500 people aboard?” he | 
replied: 

“T cannot answer that question. We | 
built her to carry 500.” He was further 
asked 

“Would not prudence dictate that sci-— 
entific tests for stability be made before © 
a boat designed for the transportation of © 
fruit and not more than 500 passengers 
be converted into an excursion boat 
carrying 2,500?” q 

He replied, “Oh, we left those tests to | 
the government.. There were no stabil 
ity tests made by our company.” 

Congressman Madden, one of the Chi- — 
cago members of the House of Repre- © 
sentatives, had this to say in a recent 
speech criticizing the secretary of com- 
merce and the steamboat inspection ser- 
vice of his department in connection 
with this catastrophe: 

“The people of Chicago were appalled 
by this disaster, and yet, in the face of 
all the death and sorrow and suffering, 
it was apparent that no sympathetic ear 


ested in protecting the lives of those who 
travel on steamboats by anybody con- 
nected with the Department of Com- 
merce, and particularly that branch 
known as the steamboat inspection ser- 
vice. When the people of a community 
are appalled by such a disaster, they ex- 
pect their public servants to act witl 
decency and respect and give some evi- 
dence of sympathy.” : 


Publicity by Prosecution 


A Commentary on the Birth Control Propaganda 


By Fames A. Field 


DEPARFMENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE prosecutors of William and 

Margaret Sanger presumably 

hoped to check the propaganda 

of birth control. What direct 
success they may have achieved no one 
ean tell; but everyone knows of their in- 
direct and essential failure. The obvious 
effect of the prosecutions has been to 
provoke a more widespread, outspoken 
and sympathetic discussion of this cru- 
cial subject than had before been ven- 
tured in the United States. Nor should 
such an outcome be surprising. A cur- 
sory review of the consequences of pre- 
vious attacks upon the partisans of birth 
restriction shows clearly enough what 
was to be expected. 

The narrative that is sketched in the 
following paragraphs is but fragmen- 
tary. It deals with only a few conspicu- 
ous episodes during a century of opposi- 
tion to the Neo-Malthusian movement. 
A number of the less memorable prosecu- 
tions in England and in America are 
passed over without mention, though 
they have made their lesser martyrs and, 
perhaps, in their degree, would appear 
to have made history also, if the facts 
were known. The experiences of popu- 
lation reformers in Europe are not even 
considered here. The story really cen- 
ters upon two principal occasions when 
the Anglo-Saxon passion for free 
speech encountered the restraints of 
Anglo-Saxon law. All in all, it is not 
a conclusive story, but it sets one think- 
ing. 

Systematic agitation in favor of birth 
control is commonly supposed to have 
had its beginnings in England toward 
forty years ago. The Neo-Malthusian 
movement of that period, provoked by 
the notorious prosecution of Charles 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Annie Besant in 
1877, sent its radical teachings so sud- 
denly and widely through the world that 
‘they may well have seemed unheard of 
and unprecedented. But the Neo-Mal- 
thusianism of the seventies was in point 
of fact a revival—aggravated, not new. 
A propaganda of similar purpose was al- 
ready active in 1823. 

Malthus’ Essay on the Principle of 
Population [1798] had persuaded many 
of its readers that the great cause of the 
miseries of poverty was to be found in 
the insistent pressure of excessive num- 
bers. Among the most convinced of 
these disciples was Francis Place, whose 
keen mind and remarkable political in- 
fluence made him a leading spirit in so- 
cial reforms of his day. Place was a 
workingman. His very youthful and 


very happy marriage had rescued him 
from the slums and made a man of him; 
but the needs of his growing family in- 
tensified the hardships of poverty. Fif- 
teen children brought him intimate ex- 
perience of the over-population against 
which Malthus had protested. On the 
other hand, his no less vivid experience 
of moral regeneration through marriage 
set him firmly against Malthus’ expedient 
of deferred marriage as the means of 
keeping numbers down. He contended 
that, for the mass of mankind, prolonga- 
tion of a nominal celibacy would mean 
the practical certainty of intolerable vice. 
Early marriages must, then, be made 
consistent with small families. The solu- 
tion, as he saw it, lay in artificial limita- 
tion of the number of children. 

This bold conclusion was announced 
by Place in 1822. The summer of 1823 
saw a systematic attempt to distribute 
leaflets setting forth the new preventive 
of poverty. Place was apparently the 
prime mover in this propaganda; but 
there is evidence to suggest that he had 
the support or approval of some of the 
most earnest and distinguished men of 
his day, among them Robert Owen, 
James Mill, John Stuart Mill, and Jere- 
my Bentham. 

The handbill presently aroused opposi- 
tion, and the protest brought publicity. 
A certain Mrs. Fildes, of Manchester, 
received a package of the bills with a 
request that she aid in their distribution. 
Outraged and indignant, she reported 
the case to the attorney general. Fail- 
ing of satisfaction from that quarter, 
she appealed to Richard Carlile, arch- 
radical and bold partisan of unbefriend- 
ed causes, asking of him the action 
which “so flagrant an attack upon the 
morals of the community” demanded, 
and expressing the hope that he would 
“expose the propagators of this infamous 
handbill.” Carlile, for his pains in 
championing a free press, was at the time 
confined in Dorchester goal. The Fildes 
correspondence was turned over to T. J. 
Wooler, editor of a radical journal call- 
ed the Black Dwarf. Wooler did not 
approve the object of the handbill; but, 
feeling bound, in the cause of free dis- 
cussion, to do justice to all sides, he 
published the complaint and the offend- 
ing leaflet with it. A noisy outcry en- 
sued. The “diamolical handbill’ made 
violent enemies and found warm defend- 
ers. Before the flurry subsided, the 
teachings of the leaflet were said to have 
made headway among the industrial 
classes of London and the north. 


Two years later, Carlile, at first hos- 
tile, was wholly won over. His tract, 
Every Woman’s Book, an unvarnished 
argument for contraception, outdid any- 
thing that had appeared. The handbill 
episode had seemingly created a market 
for such writings. Fifteen hundred 
copies of Every Woman’s Book sold in 
a few weeks; five thousand copies, in 
the first eight months. But its best 
advertisement, according to Carlile, 
was the abusive hostility of Wil- 
liam Cobbett. ‘“Unintentionally or in- 
tentionally, Cobbett has raised a de- 
mand even in Wales”; “the ef- 
fect which Cobbett has produced with 
regard to the book has been to create a 
call for about fifty per day.” Nor was 
the result of this notoriety merely an 
enhanced demand for Every Woman’s 
Book. An echo of the indignation, as 
far away as New York, caused Robert 
Dale Owen to publish his views of birth 
control in his Moral Physiology. 
Owen’s book in turn seems to have 
prompted Dr. Knowlton’s Fruits of 
Philosophy. It was these two works 
which were to figure so prominently in 
the prosecutions of 1877 and 1878. 

During the half-century that elapsed 
between the writing of these pamphlets 
and their adventitious notoriety, the con- 
traception propaganda lapsed from gen- 
eral notice. New books were written 
and the old books were still sold, but the 
circle of their influence was small. The 
most definite link between the two peri- 
ods of agitation is the life of Charles 
Bradlaugh. Driven from home as a boy 
of sixteen, on account of his inclina- 
tion toward atheism, Bradlaugh was 
taken under the roof of Mrs. Carlile, 
about 1850. Whether or not this asso- 
ciation with Richard Carlile’s family led 
him to share some of the views that had 
inspired Every Woman’s Book does not 
appear. At all events, when Bradlaugh, 
ten years later, began to edit the Nation- 
al Reformer, his adherence to the Neo- 
Malthusian position was manifested from 
the start by the support and the space 
which he gave to his constant contribu- 
tor “G. R.” (Dr. George Drysdale), au- 
thor of the important: Neo-Malthusiam 
treatise, the Elements of Social Science. 

Bradlaugh’s approval of this work 
was the alleged chief cause of the ani- 
mosity which shortly arose between him 
and his co-editor, Joseph Barker. The 
quarrel, in which Barker denounced 
Bradlaugh as an advocate of “unbounded 
license,” not only broke up the co-editor- 
ship but threatened a serious schism in 
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the secularist following. What is more 
to the present purpose, it identified Brad- 
laugh with a group of convinced Neo- 
Malthusians; started lectures and lively 
discussion concerning the population 
problem; and considerably stimulated the 
sale of the Elements of Social Science. 
A free thought lecturer at Glasgow 
evoked applause by declaring that “Mr. 
Barker had himself done more to circu- 
late the book than any other party by 
his ‘unbounded license’ attack upon it, 
which was the surest way of obtaining 
an unbounded circulation for the work.” 
One member of the audience seriously 
suggested that Barker was in collusion 
with the publisher of the Elements to 
promote its sales. 

In 1876, “a disreputable Bristol book- 
seller” was prosecuted and convicted for 
selling copies of Fruits of Philosophy, 
to which he had added indecent pictures. 
A second prosecution was then institu- 
ted against Charles Watts, at that time 
the publisher of the pamphlet, which. had 
been openly on sale, without molesta- 
tion, since about 1835. To the chagrin 
of his free-thought associates, Watts 
was induced to plead guilty of publish- 
ing an obscene book and was released 
under a suspended sentence. The char- 
acter of the book, the legality of its pub- 
lication, were not put to the proof of a 
verdict. Watts’ action was more than 
a repudiation of Fruits of Philosophy: 
it amounted to a surrender of the right 
of free discussion. 

For Bradlaugh and his co-worker Mrs. 
Besant such an abandonment of the 
cause was impossible. Despite the fact 
that they did not approve the pamphlet 
in all its details, they republished it to 
test the right of publication. They took 
a shop and notified the police that at a 
stipulated time they should be present in 
person to sell the pamphlet. Detectives 
came and bought. In due course Brad- 
laugh and Mrs. Besant were arrested 
and taken to the police court. 

The trial was at first set for the Old 
Bailey; but Bradlaugh, who had no mean 
knowledge of law, succeeded in having 
the case removed to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, where it was tried before the 
Lord Chief Justice and a special jury. 
The solicitor-general appeared as chief 
counsel for the prosecution, though the 
identity of the responsible prosecutor 
was sedulously concealed. Bradlaugh 
and Mrs. Besant conducted their own 
defense. The trial began June 18, 1877, 
and lasted four days. An extraordinary 
degree of interest was aroused by the 
outstanding features of the case—the 
engrossing subject under discussion; the 
discriminating and sympathetic attitude 
of the Lord Chief Justice; the warmth 
or bitterness of partisan feeling toward 
the secularist cause; Bradlaugh’s re- 
doubtable personality; most of all, per- 
haps, the eloquence, the courage, the 
astonishing poise of a woman, not yet 
thirty years old, who could for two days 


hold the admiring attention of the court 


to her defense of the morality of birth 
control. The court-room was crowded 
with auditors, and to those who did not 
attend, the daily press offered detailed 
accounts of the progress of the case. 

The publicity which attached to the 
whole prosecution, culminating in the 
trial, had not been slow in producing the 
effect which the prosecutors must least 
have desired. A widespread demand 
was aroused for Fruits of Philosophy. 
In the days of its obscurity the pamphlet 
sold to the extent of about 700 copies in 
a year. For the three months interval 
between the arrest and the trial, the 
sales of the new edition aggregated 
125,000—a number which would have 
satisfied the former demand for 180 
years. Figures could hardly speak more 
emphatically. “That,” argued Mrs. Bes- 
ant, to the jury, “is one of the effects of 
trying in a free country to stop the sale 
of a book which has been uninterruptedly 
sold to the public for forty-three years.” 
Even the solicitor-general was con- 
strained to declare the whole proceeding 
a blunder: “a most unfortunate prosecu- 
tion I admit it is, a most mis- 
chievous prosecution in its character, 
and, probably, in its result . . . ” 
The Lord Chief Justice, in summing 
up, went farther still. “There is one 
point,” he said, “on which I think every 
one who has attended to the trial will 
cordially concur that is as to 
the mischievous effect of this prosecu- 
tion. A more ill-advised and more in- 
judicious proceeding in the way of a 
prosecution was probably never brought 
into a court of justice.” 

The verdict in this trial was equivocal: 
“We are unanimously of opinion that 
the book in question is calculated to de- 
prave public morals, but at the same time 
we entirely exonerate the defendants 
from any corrupt motives in publishing 
it.’ The court held that this must be 
regarded as a verdict of guilty; but the 
sentence which was imposed was never 
carried out. An appeal was taken on 
grounds of error, and in February, 1878, 
the higher court, ruling on a purely tech- 
nical question, reversed the judgment of 
the court below. While the appeal had 
been pending Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant 
had ceased publication of Fruits of Phil- 
osophy. As soon as the decision was 
rendered, however, they began again ac- 
tively to distribute the pamphlet. In- 
deed, Bradlaugh went so far as to sue 
the police for the recovery of some 
copies which they had seized. He won 
his point, regained possession of the 
pamphlets, and sold them, inscribed with 
the legend, “Recovered from the police.” 

The general sale went on, unopposed, 
until, after an intimation that no fur- 
ther prosecution would be attempted, 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant withdrew 
the book. They had made good their 
determination to publish it. Now that 
the publication was no longer contested 


they substituted what they intended tae 
be a more suitable book—the Law of § 
Population, written for this purpose by — 


Mrs. Besant. 


The picturesqueness of the Bradlaugh- 
Besant trial almost eclipsed the closely 


allied case of Edward Truelove, book- — 


seller. About the time when Fruits of 


Philosophy was confiscated, representa-_ 


tives of the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice raided Truelove’s shop in High 
Holborn and seized copies of Robert 
Dale Owen’s Moral Physiology—a pam- 
phlet which had been sold in England 
for some forty-six years, and one of the 
most obviously well-intentioned items in_ 
all the Neo-Malthusian literature. True- 
love was brought to trial in February, 


1878, but the jury was unable to agree on — 


a verdict. At a second trial, in May, 
he was convicted and sentenced to pay 


a fine of £50 and to serve four months 


of imprisonment. By that time the case 


against Fruits of Philosophy had failed, _ 


and the circulation of the Law of Popu- 
lation had begun. 


campaign. 


secularist associates, was an additional 


challenge and spur to the already mili- — 


tant propagandists. 
A most 


the Malthusian League. This organiza- 


tion had its start in May, 1861, as a re-_ 
sult of Bradlaugh’s suggestion of a so- © 


ciety to support discussion, influence 
public opinion and overcome the prevail- 
ing neglect or misconception of Mal- 
thusianism. Aroused from comparative 


inaction by the prosecution of its founder, — 


the league assumed a position of inter- 
national leadership in the methodical 
diffusion of the Neo-Malthusian ideas. It 
published literature, held meetings in 


various parts of England, and presently — : 


began the regular issue of a monthly 
periodical, the Malthusian. 


The effects of this crusade and of the 


Truelove’s conviction | 
had no important effect in checking the _ 
On the other hand, this im- © 
prisonment of a man nearly seventy — 
years old, and highly respected by his — 


important consequence of ~ 
these trials was the vigorous activity of © 


Hetertacen ere 


te fete Ble WO 


racer ae ors 


personal influence of Dr. Charles R. | 


Drysdale, president of the league, were 
soon felt:in other countries. In Hol- 
land, especially, a lively interest in birth 
control was awakened, which led, in 
1881, to the founding of the celebrated 
Nieuw-Malthusiaansche Bond. 


The rapid decline of the birth-rate, — 


that disconcerting legacy of the nine- 
teenth century, began to show itself over 
the greater part of western Europe, with 
striking simultaneity, in the late seven- 
ties and early eighties. In England par- 
ticularly, as several careful studies have 
shown,’ the drop appears suddenly about 
1878. The coincidence of this change 


*Perhaps none, more strikingly than Miss 
Elderton’s graphic diagrams in her Report 
on the English Birth-rate, Part I, 1914. 
BO So Laboratory Memoirs, XIX and 
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vith the propaganda called forth by the 
3radlaugh-Besant trial is too significant 
0 be ignored. The deeper causes of 
jirth restriction were, of course, latent 
n general social conditions. The falling 
jirth-rate would have come, no doubt, in 
ts own time, had the Fruits of Philoso- 
hy never been protested. But the ill- 
tarred prosecution gave to slow-gather- 
ng forces instant and overwhelming 
ffect. “Nothing has done so much for the 
opularization of the truths contained in 
he Malthusian Theory,” wrote Dr. C. 
X. Drysdale, in 1878. “In the words of 
?rof. Alexander Bain, it has advanced 
he question by a quarter of a century.” 

It is often to be observed that colonies 
‘ecapitulate in their rapid development 
much of the slower social history of 
heir mother countries. New South 
Wales was not long in providing an in- 
eresting parallel to the events in Eng- 
and that have just been narrated. The 
irth-rate of New South Wales, in the 
niddle eighties, was, as it had been, high. 
3ut the literature of Neo-Malthusianism 
iad already reached Australia, and in 
May, 1888, a bookseller named Collins 
vas fined five guineas and costs for sell- 
ng Mrs. Besant’s Law of Population. 
Jollins appealed to the Supreme Court of 
Yew South Wales, which, in December, 
888, handed down a two-to-one decision 
n his favor. 

The opinion of Mr. Justice Windeyer 
n that case has become a favorite docu- 
ment of the Neo-Malthusians, for it 
imounted to a strong argument for the 
norality of birth control. Nor did Mr. 
justice Windeyer, in his concern for the 
Opulation problem involved, ignore the 
ssue of free discussion. Referring with 
pproval to the remarks of Lord Chief 
fustice Cockburn in the Bradlaugh- 
Sesant case he declared his opinion that 
‘all prosecutions of this kind should be 
‘egarded as mischievous, even by those 
who disapprove the opinions sought to be 
fled, inasmuch as they only tend more 
ridely to diffuse the teaching objected 
9. To those, on the other hand, who 
esire its promulgation, it must be a mat- 
er of congratulation that this, like all at- 
empted persecutions of thinkers. will de- 
eat its own object, and that truth, like a 
orch, ‘the more it’s shook it shines.’ ” 


The effect of such an opinion on Neo- 
Malthusianism in New South Wales was 
bound to be great. The Australian edi- 
ticn of the Law of Population has long 
since reached its hundredth thousand, al- 
though Mrs. Besant, after her conver- 
sion to theosophy, withdrew in 1891 her 
consent to the sale of the book. The 
birth-rate of New South Wales dropped 
sharply in 1889, folowing the Collins 
trial, and through the next ten years fell 
off by nearly one-third. Here again is 
a Significant coincidence. The falling 
birth-rate would presumably have made 
its appearance sooner or later. The Col- 
lins trial precipitated its coming. By 
1903, it had become so manifest that a 
royal commission was appointed to in- 
vestigate its causes. This time, however, 
the authorities had learned discretion 
from experience. The detailed report of 
the commission was never made public, 
lest in its turn it should prove the means 
of depressing the birth-rate still further. 

Perhaps in the course of time Ameri- 
cans also will learn the lesson that mere 
denunciaticn of birth control charac- 
teristically defeats its own object. If 
we could be consistently medieval, if 
all the advocates of family limitation 
could be quietly spirited away, some 
progress might no doubt be made in 
stifling advanced ideas on the population 
question. But as things are, our un- 
discriminating prosecutions result in an 
indiscriminate publicity. By a confusion 
of issues they force earnest defenders 
of free speech in general, to abet, often 
reluctantly, the particular doctrines of 
some extravagant pamphleteer. Thus 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant were led to 
circulate a book they could not wholly 
endorse; and thus today not all who de- 
fend the Sangers defend the Sanger 
pamphlet. What is worse, the attempt 
to suppress a radical movement ordi- 
narily rallies to its support a flock of 
temperamental soldiers of fortune, fired 
with misguided enthusiasm, but  ill- 
informed upon the real questions in dis- 
pute. Such an outcome must be unsatis- 
factory alike to enemies and to friends 
of birth control. There is too much 
notoriety and too little understanding. 

The knowledge which has brought us 
power over human generation has 


brought with it one of the most porten- 
tous problems of modern society. 
Whether or not mankind shall be repro- 
duced becomes in a new sense a ques- 
tion of volition, and consequently a 
question of responsibility. But the pow- 
er to choose has come so suddenly that 
the sense of responsibility seems as yet 
inadequate. The new knowledge strains 
the old traditions. In other words, our 
problem of population involves a moral 
problem. 

Alarmed by this situation, some per- 
sons demand a ban on knowledge. But 
the problem is not to be dealt with so 
summarily. There is no likelihood that 
it can be solved, in reactionary fashion, 
by exhorting the people to forget what 
they have learned and walk in the old 
ways, and by setting the police on them 
if they refuse.’ On the contrary, it is 
virtually inconceivable that the unset- 
tling knowledge will be lost or the peril- 
ous power wholly relinquished. All over 
the world the trend of events has seem- 
ed to exclude such a possibility. 


It thus becomes expedient to accept 
the knowledge, and to bend our efforts 
to working out new standards by which 
its exercise may be made to yield a 
clear preponderance of benefit. This is 
indeed no simple task; but its difficul- 
ties, viewed in a long perspective in 
which even now we begin to see them, 
may prove to be mainly difficulties of 
transition. 

Meantime, the transition is none the 
less critical; for the numbers, and per- 
haps yet more the quality, of the race 
are at stake. If the readjustment is to 
be accomplished without excessive shock, 
it is imperative that the means of birth 
control should be made known wisely 
and temperately, and only so fast and so 
far as experience can bring with them 
the compensating influence of a read- 
justed sense of responsibility. The fa- 
natical Neo-Malthusian, the bigoted 
prude, the hysterical patriot who sees 
national greatness only in swarming 
numbers, must all give way to someone 
more highly endowed with the saving 
sense of proportion, and hence better 
able to fit the power of birth control into 
a proper place among the constructive 
forces of civilization. 


“Smashing the Looking-Glass” 
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ILL higher education be sur- 

veyed? By whom? How? 

How will results be reported? 

How reviewed? These ques- 
tions are brought to the fore by the re- 
ports of the University of Wisconsin 
survey and by Prof. George H. Mead’s 
review of them in a recent issue of this 
magazine. 

There are over six hundred degree- 
granting institutions of higher learning 
in this country. Nearly 350,000 men 
and women are registered for regular 
courses. Not counting student time, the 
capital directly invested in higher edu- 
cation is over five billion dollars. 

Were there no indirect investments 
and effects—benefits, losses, injuries— 
this huge direct investment would cry 
out to be studied. Possible benefits are 
incalculable, so are possible social losses 
and social injuries. 

It is not enough that this investment 
“pay.” It should pay utmost possible 
dividends. A small percentage of waste 
means colossal total waste—an imposing 
subsidy of anti-social forces operating 
in disguise. But the indirect effects of 
higher education are more numerous 
and more potent than direct effects. 
What colleges might do for people who 
never go to them is vastly more import- 
ant socially than what they do for the 
few who go to college. 

That our taxpayers, contributors, par- 
ents, employers and educators will con- 
tinue taking it for granted that higher 
education is an unmixed blessing what- 
ever it does, or that it is doing the best 
it can, or that only generalities and de- 
structive criticism will help us under- 
stand its potentialities and its needs, is 
unbelievable. Higher education, where- 
ever and whatever it is, will be surveyed, 


In The Survey for December 25 


MADISON 


The passage of the University of Wis- 
consin through the state political agi- 
tation of 1914; the survey by William 
H. Allen and his staff and the legis- 
lative fight of 1915, with the indica- 
tions these offer of the place the state 
university holds in the community 


' By George H. Mead 


PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 


by William H. Allen 


will be studied ‘analytically, and its 
promise and opportunity compared with 
its achievement. 

Colleges would be surveyed even if 
there were no outside pressure. Insiders 
are challenging, asking help in analy- 
zing, demanding the right to be ade- 
quate. 

Outside reasons would bring surveys 
even if strong college men did not want 
them. Students, parents and employers 
demand adequate training of men and 
women adjusted to democracy’s aims and 
needs. We cannot afford to undo or re- 
do what colleges attempt; we must get 
results through them. Competition for 
money, for students, for continued exist- 
ence is forcing self-analysis and analy- 
sis by donors, students and competitors. 
This pressure is naturally greatest and 
frankest upon publicly supported insti- 
tutions. Taxpayers want to be served 
and told more before they are taxed 
more. 


Who Will Survey? How? 


Who will survey? How? Insiders 
will survey. Outsiders will survey. 

The best survey is the continuous 
“auto survey’ by responsible insiders. 
But outside survey—of methods, organ- 
ization, program, personality, result— 
will be employed for the same reason 
that outside audit of accounts is em- 
ployed. Within ten years several hun- 
dred colleges will be both “auto sur- 
veyed” and “outsider surveyed.” 

How? Twenty steps taken in the 
University of Wisconsin survey will, I 
believe, be generally employed: 


1. Financial supporters initiated the sur- 
vey. 

2. Outsiders were for local reasons asked 
to direct the study; insiders have been di- 
recting surveys of Minnesota, Oberlin, 
Smith, Miami, Yale, etc. 

3. University officers were consulted in 
outlining scope, plan and method. 

4. Faculty, officers. students. public were 
told the plan and asked to suggest lines of 
inquiry and to submit facts. 

5. Questions were tentatively formulated. 

6. President, regents, deans, chairmen, 
alumni officers were shown proof of tenta- 
tive questions and asked for suggestions. 

7. Suggestions were incorporated, and 

8. Issued by the governor and survey 
committee chairman. 

9. Every faculty member was given what 
the president wrote was “a fair opportun- 
ity’ to present facts and suggestions; many 
volunteered five, ten or twenty pages after 
answering questions. 

10. Matter marked 


“confidential” was 


_ strictly segregated. 


11. Helpful suggestions were followed 
un and interviews or further written testi- 
mony sought. - 

12. Important allegations were tested. 

13. Answers were digested, keyed, tabu- 
lated and 


14. Submitted to the university for cof 
structive use and comment. 5 
15. Findings were submitted in sectio 

16. Where error or need for furt 
study was shown the necessary changes 
study were made. & 

17. Sections were taken up with the staf | 
board, university regents, faculty, etc. 

18. Formal questionnaires- were supple} 
mented by innumerable conferences, fi 
inspection and examination of official r 
ports. 

19. The fact base was stated for report 

20. Facts, not opinions—checkable facti 
~-were submitted ; wherever possible facult), 
testimony was directly used. 


H 


| 
| 


It was agreed in advance that clasal 

for training teachers should be visited! 
all such classes were visited. The presi | 

dent said this was fair because in ther| 
the public had a right to expect the unt 
versity’s best teaching. The departmen 
of education was asked to visit with a) 
and did visit twelve classes. What hap) 
pened in class was described in detail 
comment being in most cases separate 
from description. Both comment a 
description were submitted to tuniversi 
officers and to the teachers involved. 

Descriptions were reported in pai 
without names, points needing admi 
trative attention with contrast, a 
points needing administrative encourag 
ment with contrast. In addition, sylla 
term reports, student papers, examina) 
tion papers, Ph.D. examinations, gradu 
ate theses were studied, students inter | 
viewed and written testimony of 3, 004 
students and alumni read. 

Effort was made to begin building 
the outset without waiting for the pub: 
lished report. “Pay-as-you-go” ques: 
tions were asked; numerous faculty, 
members reported that they had don 
more thinking on educational questiong. 
over our questionnaires than for year 


In thts tssue 


REP Ee 


To Professor Mead’s review by 
members of the staff of the University — 
of Wisconsin survey and others; with 
a consideration of democratic inter- 
est in surveys of higher education in 
general, by Dr. Allen. 


Together with 


A REJOINDER 


By Professor Mead 


Tue Survey, February 19, 191 
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receding. Interim reports were made. 
Il many instances regents adopted find- 
ngs and incorporated them in the uni- 
ersity’s program, e. g., study of build- 
igs, revision of room directory, saving 
egistration time, etc. Wherever possi- 
le the survey reported improvements ef- 
ected rather than conditions needing 
orrection. 

How will findings be reported and re- 
iewed? Facts will be more sought than 
udgments; opinions will be reported 
act-base first. About teaching, for ex- 
imple, colleges will want to know not 
nerely— 


(a) What the syllabus advertises; 

(b) What the dean would like; 

(c) What’ ‘associates imagine is happen- 
ng ; 

‘(d) What the instructor believes he is 
ging or his scholastic qualifications ; 

(e) What instructors talk over at lunch 
+ conference; 

(f) What an occasional cynic or en- 
husiast among students says: 


But also 


(g) What the teacher says and requires 
n class; 

(h) How he says it; 

(i) What the student gets, and 

(j) Particularly what the student is led 
o do because of each course. 


If the looking-glass says that condi- 
ions need correction—i. e., that the face 
eeds washing—colleges will wash faces 
nd not smash looking-glasses. 
Frankly analyzing and reporting the 
uth about higher education will be the 
ondition of licensing higher education 
interpret other education and other 
fe to students. 

To conceal survey facts from the 
lient—public, regents, faculty—will be 
onsidered as unprofessional as calling 
neumonia a bad cold. Prescribing 
ilence and flattering generalities will be 
nsidered malpractice analogous to pre- 
ribing alcohol for consumptives. 
Reviewers of surveys will report 
ethods, findings, denials, etc., as scien- 
sts report what they observe in the 
boratory. They: will photograph or 
ientifically describe what is there and 
ot tell what the surveyor thinks about 
imself, the surveyed and education, or 
yhat the surveyed think about them- 
lves, surveyor and education. 
Democracy’s most expensive educa- 
onal agency, after studying itself and 
s own field, will become the most vital, 
ost progressive, most productive, most 
ublic-spirited. 


Answer to Professor Mead 


To my mind Professor Mead’s ar- 
cle on Madison, in THE Survey for 
ecember 25, symptomizes three social 
iseases of nation-wide importance: (1) 
isconsin’s inability to get the truth 
out its university from university offi- 
rs; (2) other states’ inoculation with 
ress agented” or “personally conduct- 
” allegations about Wisconsin; (3) a 
ethod of investigation which inherent- 


ly misses truth and reports untruth or 
partisan fractions of truth. 

If Tue Survey’s reviewer would tell 
you what sources he consulted about 
Wisconsin—who and what and how— 
you would see how he came to misde- 
scribe, misread and misrepresent. 


Weinmanism Dies Hard in 
Wisconsin 


Misrepresentation or overstatement 
by university officers is called Weinman- 
ism in Wisconsin, after a series of 
eulogistic articles on the university sign- 
ed “Karl B. Weinman”—ostensibly an 
outside, impartial analyst. Time: politi- 
cal campaign of 1914. Conceded pur- 
pose: to divert taxpayers’ attention from 
unpopular expenditures to popular servy- 
ices. The articles were, unknown to 
regents, paid for by the university as 
proposed by the president; syndicated by 
the chairman of the university board of 
visitors; OK’d for “color” and claim by 
university officers; and written by the 
university's official press agent whose 
name was not Weinman! 

When the university survey refused to 
suppress these facts it was first advised, 
then requested, then wheedled, and final- 
ly threatened with cumulative attack. 

That’s Wisconsin Weinmanism. 

University press bulletins charged the 
survey with events which occurred two 
years before it began. A regent com- 
mittee chairman demanded retraction. 
Instead, the false charges were “rubbed 
in. ” 

That’s Wcoain Weinmanism. 

Professor Mead’s article is known to 
University of Wisconsin officers to mis- 
represent Wisconsin’s taxpayers, politics, 
legislation, governor, and _ university 
survey. Yet that article is being official- 
ly circulated as if true. 

That’s Wisconsin Weinmanism. 

Instead of consulting official stenogra- 
phic notes of the Senate hearing which 
he completely misrepresents, reviewer 
cited what “persons present” told him. 
Were they Weinman’s “wife’s cousins?” 
These notes record attempted “end runs” 
like this which Weinmanism always for- 
gets to remember: 


President Van Hise: “We can, however, 
discontinue at once all our extension work 
in aer‘culture, home economics and [farm- 
ers’] institutes [page 5] I do not 
see how it can be done without cutting out 
items of that kind [page 6]. 5 
should recommend it to the regents and 
urge it upon them” [page 9]. 

Senator Ackley: “Isn’t it a fact, Doctor, 
that farmers’ institutes [etc., as above] are 
covered by (a) different statute [s] and 
have nothing to do with this bill at all?” 
[page 9] 


Reviewer told you that the university 
sympathetically bowed to the state-wide 
demand for economy and to a cut of 
$765,000 from its “retrenchment” esti- 
mates. Reviewer did not tell you that 
this advertised “renunciation” left intact 
an increase for current management of 


no less than $585,000, or that»in the 1915 
expenditures which the “renunciation” 
budget was to double, the university had 
included, without telling either the legis- 
lative finance committee or regents, a 
thirteenth month’s salary roll which in- 
flated the allowance $100,000! 

The chairman of the Board of Public 
Affairs stated at a public dinner in 
March, 1915, that there was “no substan- 
tial disagreement as to the facts report- 
ed by the survey.” 

The board rejected one survey recom- 
mendation and urged that two others be 
further studied: substitution of volun- 
tary for compulsory military drill, page 
34; substitution of state for Carnegie 
pensions, page 15; substitution of Madi- 
son for university control of the model 
high school, page 33. 

The fee s report “coincided,” or 
outdid, in other particulars, where it 
took any position. For example: 


Require a full justification before organ- 
izing small classes, page 34. 

“Accounting system not in accord with 
modern methods,” pages 124, 126. 

Decrease “high percentage of non use of 
space,” page 62. 

Correct deficiencies of extension division 
organization, management and personnel, 
page 36. 

Improve organization and management of 
the model high school, page 33. 

Provide regular courses without foreign 
language requirement, page 32. 

Supervise research work and 
soldiering, page 13. 

Increase teaching efficiency by observing 
classroom work, page 16. 

Strengthen social science departments, 
page 14. 

Provide more practical field work, page 
14, 

Improve student adviser system, page 17. 

Increase contact between younger stu- 
dents and strong members of faculty, 
page 32. 

Encourage junior colleges, page 29. 

Change purpose of high school inspection 
from accrediting to helping, page 31. 


reduce 


Yet reviewer says the state board did 
not “sympathize with” the survey, did 
not find facts established, but “coincided 
in some particulars.” 


The model high school which reviewer 
says lay “outside the scope and capacity 
of the survey’ was specially included in 
the scope and capacity specified by the 
state board after agreement with the 
university president, before the investi- 
gators were selected, page 595. 

If “Mr. Allen leaves the impression 
that classroom instruction consumes on 
the average eight hours a week,” it is 
only because reviewer did not read page 
300 which classifies by hours and ranks 
“time spent on instructional purposes 
with students.” 

“Mr. Allen has one formula continual- 
ly repeated—supervise and eliminate.” 
Our formula reads: “Opportunity to 
help, not appraisal, purpose of observa- 
tions,” page 263. 

The best answer to reviewer’s allega- 
tions and philosophy about »,classroom 
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visiting is that the university is now hav- 
ing classrooms visited. 

Survey method of computing per 
capita and research costs, reviewer mis- 
states in so many ways that space limits 
prevent even listing. For example, he 
did not tell you that the two bases used 
for research cost were quoted directly 
from President Van Hise (page 818) 
and he apparently never read pages 171- 
173, 815-819. 

Instead of being unwilling to correct 
errors, the survey eagerly sought and 
used evidence as emendations show. ‘Re- 
garding the only reports which were 
ever made the subject of conference, no 
difficulty was found in securing either, 
(a) complete agreement, or else (b) 
partial agreement plus a statement by 
the survey of the university’s position 
and the survey’s reason for not accept- 
ing it; e. g., pages 255, 278, 624-635, 676 
691, etc. 


University Survey’s Task 


Reviewer asserted that “Mr. Allen’s 
contact with the actual university life 
that he was studying was slight.” 
Slight? Judge for yourself. 

There were nearly forty of us—‘“uni- 
versity bred,” including thirteen Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin alumni and two form- 
er faculty members. For eight months 


we had daily interviews with faculty 
members, officers and students; attended 
regents’ meetings, examinations for 


higher degrees, student rallies and round 
tables; received written communications 
from 500 faculty members and 1.000 
students and alumni: reviewed detailed 
personal letters of 2200 students to the 
university board of visitors; made 432 
classroom visits, 432 more than the presi- 
dent and dean combined. 


Many strongest men in the university 
told us what they were afraid to tell 
president and dean, or what they claimed 
would not be heeded. Regents, business 
managers, graduate ‘students, visitors, 
alumni told us what official Weinmanism 
has been trying to conceal from the Wis- 
consin public. 

Taxpayers demanded a university sur- 
vey which would not Weinmanise, but 
would answer truthfully, plainly, pub- 
licly, twelve questions. The survey plan 
was adopted before any investigator was 
appointed. 

When did controversy develop? The 
sixth month—except what was manufac- 
tured before the survey started—when 
it became apparent that the report was 
not to be a Weinman flow of flattery. 
Because of the president’s insistence a 
method was adopted on October 2 which 
so inevitably insured personalities, mis- 
representation’ and confusion that I 
wrote offering to work two months for 
nothing on completing the record, if the 
state board would find some one else to 
follow the new plan for submitting the 
report. 

The files show that repeatedly I sought 
by appeals to the president and regents 
to protect the genu‘ne part of the uni- 
versity against Weinmanism. As I 
once told the president: “To claim that 
there are figures in thgse columns (to 
show small classes) when you see with 
your own eyes that there are none, can- 
not possibly hurt me or the survey, but 
will certainly hurt the university.” 


“University Comments” on 
Final Re port 
The final survey report embodying 
corrections, instead of being given to 
the legislature when ready, in January, 
as it should have been, was held back 


until May and only an ultimatum fr 

the legislature got it then. As late 

March the university was writing, revi 
ing and rewriting—a fact conceale 
and denied until December, 1915, whe 
a dean publicly acknowledged it. 

The university regents—in session, 
vote—refused to approve the orig.nal 
called university comments. The preg 
ent comments were never seen by re 
gents, vis.tors, state board, advisor, 
committee, or surveyors until publish 

Sections announced in October by f 
president to the co-operating boards 
agreed upon were attacked in the fina 
report. 4 

Survey statements that were quoll 
from faculty written answers were af 
tacked as due to “ignorance,” “lack ig 
sympathy with university ideals,” “dex 
sire to injure.” 

A former faculty member, alumnw 
and Ph.D., had been connected with the | 
activity he reported upon ever since if} 
establishment. He worked out every 
step with dean and faculty. After h 
had gone over the results of faculty tes 
timony verbally with the dean, the lat\ 
ter asked that he write the results; t 
university paid for the writing; the r 
port was not submitted to me. Yet thi) 
faculty member’s evidence was first af 
tributed to me and then was call 
“grossly unfair,’ “destructively cri 
cal,” “absolutely untrue,” ‘“unsympai; 
thetic, ” “false insinuations,” etc. 

Before 50 faculty members saw on | 
line of the report, 600 were ——_ 


as opposing it unanimously. 


Earmarks of progress and efficien 
were noted by the survey before a 
defect was mentioned. In _ reporti 
classroom observations, defects we 
contrasted with excellences found in 
university itself, sometimes in the sa 
teacher’s work. Weinmanism has tri 
to spread the false impression that t 
survey overlooked strong points. : 

One of the tragedies in Wisconsin i! 
that genuine work by faculty and stud’ 
ents is subord’nated to braggadocio am 
Weinman politics. 


Some Survey Findings 


The following undisputed facts ar} 
typical of thousands which help explat) | 
Weinmanistic attacks on the universit)} 
survey' by sensitive responsible offices 
seek ng to divert public attention fr 
facts to persons: . 

Advising a hamlet of 230 to employ: 
full-time paid secretary of adult recre 
ticn was characteristic of the over sel 
advertised, admittedly incompetent s@} 
cial center bureau. t 

Of 792 officially reported “inquirié 
answered and reports made” by tk 
municip>l reference bureau, 698 wef! 
not inquiries, but were circular letter? 
etc., sent out. 

One hundred and twenty-five fl 
taken from one milk can at the m 
dairy and an angleworm found til 
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e soil inside a model strainer, were 
otographed. 

The salary cost per period per student 
n as high as $2.70, $5 and $10—facts 
ported to ne:ther regent nor taxpayer. 
Of 389 advertised graduate students, 
ly 16 without faculty connection (34 
th) were doing exclusively graduate 
ork: 9 were doing exclusively fresh- 
an and sophomore work. 

When a promised—and financed—in- 
ease of 1,350 student years turned out 
be an increase of 195, the legislature 
is not told this truth but was given 
‘ures showing enormous increases. Of 
@ president’s method of reporting en- 
Ilment to legislature and public (pages 
, 801), the president of the Carnegie 
nundation for the Advancement. of 
aching wrote: “The classification is 
‘e that of the Kansas farmer who sold 
s place along with ‘30 head of stock.’ 
‘hen inventoried the stock consisted of 
horses, 1 cow, a pig and 26 hens.” 
Ph.D. candidates who failed in mod- 
u language tests were ‘within two 
eeks certified as qualified. 

Over one-tenth of the advertised cor- 
spondence students never started 
urses; 758 communities in Wisconsin 
d never furnished one student in six 
ars, facts not known to officers. 

One chairman made 108 of 140 visits 
the president reported by over 300 
culty members. He also reported that 
0 students prepared to teach in Wis- 
usin high schools added $500 each, or 
000,000 annually to Wisconsin’s 
alth—a padding of $900,000. The 200 
iltiplier turned out to be 63 actual- 
teaching. 

Of general faculty meetings, Profs. F. 
feaxson, C. S. Slichter and C.-D: 


‘Co THE Epitor: Inasmuch as 
eading Progressive and firm friend of 
» university has stated to me that this 
alysis of Dr. Allen’s was “one of the 
st things that ever happened to the 
iversity,’ I hope you will allow Dr. 
len space in your influential journal to 
sent his side of the case. 


Tuomas L. HINCKLEY. 
ilwaukee. 


fo THE EprTor: Me lvatrnestiie, 
er reading the article in the Christ- 
s number, that there is another side 
the case. In the interests of the peo- 
who are sending their boys and girls 
the colleges and universities, I trust 
t adequate publicity will be given in 
ir columns to the whole question. 
Horace L. Brittain. 


ureau of Municipal Research.] 
Loronto. 


Co THE FpiTor: . . Asa gradu- 
of the University of Wisconsin, I 
re been interested in this investiga- 
1. I believe in the principles and pro- 
ure of a survey as conducted by Dr. 
en, and believe that salutary effects 
st result from it. It is my opinion 


i 


Munro wrote in June inter alia as fol- 
lows: 

“Flere, as in the collegiate faculty, a 
greater attendance and more vigorous lead- 
ership would be of advantage. 

“More value would result if we could 
substitute ‘education’ for some of our foal- 
ish business.” 

“[ There should be] less routine business, 
which should be done by committees and 
resul.s sent to us in typewritten form for 
our approval or rejection. A bulletin of 
business proposed [should be sent out in 
advance. ]” 

Faculty members reported 183 differ- 
ent standards of grading, five in quiz 
sections of one class (page 492) : marks 
cn elementary chemistry papers were 
“raised”; incorrect formulae and an- 
swers were g.ven full credit. 

A freshman was marked 73 on final 
examination and 78 on second term Eng- 
lish work whose paper contained inter 
alia the following definitions: 

vapid—moist or damp 

debilitate—to reckon or classify 

altruistic—trusting in all things 

penitence—gentle or kind-hearted 

odium—odd or not matured 

forensic—not published or of a foreign 
nature 

copious—act of taking from or copying. 

Many faculty members wrote that 
teaching was sacrificed to talk about re- 
search. 

No method existed for making excel- 
lences in one department or college 
known elsewhere. 


When reviewer said that six theses 
were “sent by the university to compe- 
tent scholars in other universities who 
quite fully justified the respective de- 
partments in the University of Wiscon- 
sin in accepting these theses for the 
doctor’s degree,” he did not tell you 
sample truths like these: 


Excerpts from Letters 


that our institutions of higher education 
are in dire need of just such studies... . 


C. E. RiGHTor. 
[Director Bureau of Municipal Re- 


search. ] 
Dayton, Ohio. 


To THE Epitor: As a graduate and 
well-wisher of the University of Wis- 
consin, I have been very interested in 
the article by Professor Mead on the 
university survey, which appeared in the 
Christmas issue of your publication. 
Knowing, however, of the great work 
which Dr. Allen has done for the im- 
provement of municipal government in 
America, it is difficult to believe that his 
survey was inspired by personalities and 
executed with incompetency. I hope in 
the near future you will give Dr. Allen 
space in which to present his case, for 
doubtless this, like every story, has two 
sides. L. D. Upson. 


[Executive |Secretary: National Cash 
Register Company. ] 
Dayton, Ohio. 


The outside scholars were not told what 
the survey had found, or that the survey 
had criticized the theses; o.e, at least, was 
asked to revise his first opinion and make 
it mildcr. 

One thesis, a Columbia professor wrote 
the university he would not accept; a Harvy- 
ard professor would mark it 6% if 5 were 
fa.lure (page 357). 

A second, Professor Jenks of New York 
University, would require rewritten before 
accepting, and Professor Reeves of Michi- 
gan would mark 7 if 6 were failure (page 
358). 

A third, clipped generously from other 
sources, had not been read by the pro- 
fessor who accepted it, and had mistakes 
like the following in the first six pages: 
“Raliegh, coust, var.ty, varities, annuall, 
homogenious.” “Average tempcrature for 


the state show the mcan annual 
temperature to be. . % 
A fourth is admitted to contain one 


whole chapter from an English work and 
to follow very closely a thesis accepted by 
the University of Paris in 1876. 

A fifth the reviewer admits was plagiar- 
ized. This the graduate dean and presi- 
dent vehemently denied for weeks. They 
said the survey’s question proved survey 
ignorance. 

At my request two regents and the 
graduate dean compared two theses with 
original sources and found pages, chap- 
ters and sections plagiarized. The dean 
sad: “Before I am influenced by this 
I want to see the two young men and 
know what their motives were.” In the 
final report he speaks of one almost 
wholly plagiarized thesis as “vitiated by 
unintenticnal [sic] or conscious plagiar- 
ism [extending] to only a 
small part of the thesis” (page 356). 

Time is called! Space is gone! 

Evidence has hardly been sampled! 

When you hear the University of Wis- 
consin survey Weinmanised, will you 
ask, “Please show me?” If I can an- 
swer questions, permit me. 


To THE EpitTor: That you 
are accepting this type of story for 
your magazine opens the question as to 
your opinion on this. Did the author of 
the theme entitled Madison look at the 
situation from an unbiased viewpoint, or 
was he influenced by that undercurrent 
of faculty resentment at Madison which 
in its effort to discredit the survey has 
done much to injure the university? To 
me, an alumnus of Wisconsin and inci- 
dentally a member of the survey staff, it 
looks very much like the latter. 

I recall an incident that reflects the 
methods used by the university. During 
the summer of 1914 I made for the sur- 
vey a study of the use of spate in some 
of the university buildings. Funds were 
not available to complete the work, but 
the university, be’ng interested in the 
results and appreciating the value of the 
facts. brought to light, employed me to 
finish the survey of all buildings. I was 
on the university payroll and worked 
under the control of the president and 
the Board of Regents. My report was 
made to them alone, Dr. Allen had noth- 
ing to do with it. Yet, so anxious was 
the university to heap on the head of 
Dr. Allen all of the criticism it could 
that early in the year 1915 it first at- 
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tributed my report to him and then 
criticized him for it. It had accepted 
and approved the report from me sever- 
al months before. 

Too much criticism of a man or a 
matter from one source eventually leads 
the public to question the sincerity of 
the complaint and to look for duplicity 
in the motive. Over-criticism of the 
Wisconsin survey and Dr. Allen has 
reached that point where people are won- 
dering if all of the smoke is not being 
made to conceal the real truth about the 
University of Wisconsin. Can your 
magazine afford to have its columns 
used in maintaining the smudge? 


C. N. HitcHcock. 


New York. 
To tHE EpiTor: One thing 
Professor Mead overlooked. Amid all 


the hurry, the hustle and bustle, and 
the anxiety to get out to the public with 
defenses and denials of the awful al- 
legations (?) in the survey report, to 
head off a few of the five years set-back 
that a former professor of the university 
charges the survey with, not to speak of 
the nervous energy wasted amounting 
to thousands of dollars worth of ability, 
etc..—despite it all—the’ University of 
Wisconsin, from the president down to 
the humblest instructor, is harder than 
ever before at work studying the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and that was one 
of the prime purposes of the legislature 
in ordering a survey of the university as 
well as of-the other educational units in 
the school system of the state. 


F, L. Orson. 
[Director Bureau- of Municipal Re- 
search. | 
Akron, O. 
To THE EpITor: According 


to Professor Mead, no good can come out 
of Nazareth: everything that Dr. Allen 
has done is wrong. With a few scorch- 
ing blasts of scorn, Professor Mead at- 
tempts to cremate the upstart. ., . 
Dr. Allen has dared to investigate some- 
thing which concerns the university and 
has not confined himself to extraneous 
problems. Why a survey at all, if not 
to obtain an outsider’s viewpoint of 
those questions so intimate to a college 
that sheer proximity inhibits the proper 
perspective? : 

The writer of this letter wishes to 
speak of a few matters with which he 
was intimately concerned during the 
work of the survey. Professor Mead 
makes contemptuous reference to the 
“desultory comment” on _ university 
teaching made by Dr. Allen. The “pal- 
try character of this inquisition is re- 
vealed” by comment on the following de- 
fects observed in the classroom: 


“Rambling unorganized lectures; fail- 
ure of instructor to prepare himself ade- 
quately for a class exercise; failure to 
support debatable questions (students 
term this procedure on their own: part 
‘bluffing’) ; failure to adapt subject mat- 
ter to purpose of course; failure to re- 
quire preparation by students; failure of 
instructors to hold attention; failure to 


use class time fully and profitably; fail- 
ure to capitalize students’ experience; 
failure of instructor to make himself 
heard and understood; defective ques- 
tioning leading to inadequate response.” 
If these things, which mean that the 
teacher is careless, indolent and incom- 
petent and allows the students to be in- 
active and learn nothing, are trivial and 
irrelevant, what in the name of educa- 
tion is important and relevant? By 
what occult telepathic process is teach- 
ing effected in universities? What 
would we think of an orator who de- 
livered a rambling unorganized oration, 
who did not prepare himself for the oc- 
casion, who made unsupported state- 
ments, who did not adapt his material to 
his audience, who could not hold the at- 
tention of his hearers, or who did not 
make himself heard or understood? 
Imagine William Jennings Bryan doing 
these and a dozen other similar things, 
and you could predict his success on the 
platform! But a university lecturer is 
above such trivial considerations. 
; Does not the action of the 
University of Wisconsin administration 
which has set its faculty to work study- 
ing the utterly discredited survey report 
require some explanation? Even Pro- 
fessor Mead is willing to concede to the 
survey the merit of an earthquake, for 
it at least awoke the faculty to a realiza- 
tion of its own problems. One who has 
plowed through the numberless volumes 
of faculty questionnaires will admit that 
the callowness and shallowness of the 
replies was proof that a bit of intro- 
spection would not hopelessly damage 
the faculty’s effectiveness as educators. 


Davin E. Bere, 
[Bureau of Municipal Research.] 


Akron, O. 


To tHE Epitor: 1. The University 
of Wisconsin survey is still a common 
topic for discussion among faculty and 
students. 

2. A prominent professor states that 
it will stimulate to better work than 
ever before. 

3. Another asserts that the survey 
was largely responsible for putting the 
university back on a’ solid fact basis. 

4. Together with several other re- 
forms the state board of education is 
now working on a new survey-recom- 
mended accounting system for the uni- 
versity. : 

5. Survey studies showed that a new 
liberal arts building was unnecessary 
and it has been postponed. 

6. A general faculty committee with 
several special committees has been ap- 
pointed to study methods of using sur- 
vey information and survey recom- 
mendations. 

7. Among the recommendations al- 
ready followed out are: more super- 
vision of instruction; a shorter, more 
usuable and informational catalog; more 
attempt within the university to get in- 
formation about itself; more student 
convocations and class and college as- 
semblies; co-operative boarding- and 
rooming-houses; more interclass ath- 
letics; more afternoon classes and more 
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efficient use of space; student boardin : 
and rooming directories for both me) | 
and women; revision of faculty repor) 
blanks. 4 
Does this sound as though the uni 
versity survey were negligible or us@. 
less? 3 
Professor Mead has placed himself i 
a most anomalous and unscientific posit 
tion—that of a man who puts fort 
hearsay evidence as truth, and whos} 
hearsay extends to only one side. 
The facts as to the survey repom 
proper will be apparent to anyone wh 
makes the effort to consult the publishe 
findings. Legislative history, whicl. 
forms a chief buttress to the shak 
structure of the article, Madison, is no 
so capable of easy investigation by th 
casual student. Yet here, too, we finw 
as flagrant disregard for verifiable fact: 
1. The centrol board bill, described ay 
an anti-university measure, numberee’ 
among its adherents, regents, former of 


gents, and active alumni of the uniy 
versity. ; | 

2. Instead of cutting $150,000 a year 
the university appropriation bill as pas 
ed allowed an increase over the las) | 
biennium. 

3. President Van Hise, not Dr. Allen 
stated that normal increase in studen) 
enrollment was 10 per cent a year. Ac 
ual increase has been on the avera 
less than 5 per cent during the la 
eight years in full-time courses. It 
creased appropriations have been ma 
entirely independently of actually i 
creased enrollment. 

4. A garbled statement that all mone 
in the university fund income not othe 
wise appropriated were given to thi 
capital account of the university i¥) 
merely a failure to comprehend the le 
islative provision that all balances 1 
the fund on July 1, 1915, were cons: 
tuted a permanent revolving balance, ¢ 
“working capital” fund. 

5. The “curative amendment,” 
emergency law permitting of additio 
appropriations in case of demonstrate 
need, has no special reference to 
university. Such a law has appea 
in Wisconsin statutes at intervals fron | 
1898 to 1915 and is an emergency lam 
pure and simple, not a university meas 
ure. 

Finally, your reviewer, through 
versity influence, misrepresents the peo 
ple of Wisconsin as completely 
tragically as he misrepresents the um 
versity survey. The people of Wiscor 
sin are not hostile to the universit 
They are hostile to misinformation am 
misrepresentation such as has come frot 
the university. They are hostile to th 
inefficiency and waste that have existe 
The people of Wisconsin will never if 
jure their university and they will 
ways continue to expect it to serve thet 
They are insisting and will continue t 
insist, however, that the universil 
come before them on a true record 
facts. a | 

WALTER MATSCHECK. | 
[Director Wisconsin Efficiency Bureat 
Madison." 
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HE criticism of Mr. Allen’s sur- 

vey entering into my article on 

the situation at Madison was 

based entirely upon the Report 
ipon the Survey of the University of 
Visconsin, published by the state Board 
f Public Affairs. This publication, be- 
ides the report of the board’s own find- 
ngs, contains the whole of the Allen 
eport with the university comments 
ipon each section. Each party in this 
‘ontroversy was at pains to put its own 
ide fully before the public. None of 
iy criticisms upon the survey were de- 
yendent upon other sources. 

Upon the situation which led up to 
he action of the Wisconsin Legislature 
and governor and upon that action it- 
elf, I sought light from interviews with 
lifferent members of the university, and 
of the Legislative Reference Bureau, 
from a state senator and from two 
leans and a professor in the law school. 
[| mention this because Mr. Allen, with 
out little circumlocution, accuses me of 
naving presented what he calls a Wein- 
manised review. A Weinmanised docu- 
ment he defines as one written or col- 
ored by university officials in the inter- 
est of its administration and published 
over another name. 

Any one who has undertaken to read 
the published report of the survey of 
the University of Wisconsin will see 
that one need not consult anyone in 
offering the criticisms which I have 
rade upon it. No judgment contained 
in that criticism did I gain in Madison 
or from any source other than my own 
eading except the confirmation of the 
atenent which had reached me that 
he members of the faculty of the uni- 
versity had been seriously disturbed by 
he survey's methods and procedure. 
he article was submitted in proof to 
he officers of the university and to Mr. 
Allen for criticism of points of fact. 
I will now refer to contested points 
of fact. 


substitute amendment to the financial 
measure, because I was told that the 
Senate had no stenographic minutes of 
this session. If I have reported Mr. Al- 
len’s defense of this amendment on this 
oecasion incorrectly, this has not mater- 
ially affected the account given of the 
whole affair. 

I did not state what sums the regents 
asked for when they accepted the cut of 
$765,000 made by the finance committee 
nor was there the slightest reason for 
this being stated, nor did I state that in 
this sum there was an inflated allowance 
for salaries of $100,000, for this to my 
understanding was entirely false. 

The points in which the findings of the 
Board of Public Affairs agree with the 
recommendations of the survey, are all 
in line with the efforts which all uni- 
versities are making toward the improve- 
ment of their administration, if we ex- 


I depended upon reports of, “pérsons” 
present” at the Senate hearing upon the 


A 
REFOINDER 


By 
George H, Mead 


cept the recommendation of courses 
without foreign language requirements 
leading to a degree, which indeed seems 
to me quite out of place here as in Mr. 
Allen’s survey. My position in regard to 
this coincidence of the recommendations 
of the members of the board with those 
of the survey was that the state Board 
of Public Affairs, although Mr, Allen 
was their employe, were unwilling to as- 
sociate their recommendations with his, 
thus indicating their lack of confidence 
in his methods and results. 

I did not say that the high school lay 
outside the scope of the survey, but that 
the question of educational policy in 
maintaining such a practical school for 
the department of education lay outside 
the province of a rapid survey. 

The implication that President Van 
Hise agreed to the bases used by Mr. 
Allen for estimating the cost of research 
and instruction is utterly unjustified and 
a later statement with reference to re- 
search cost, to the effect that Mr. Allen 
recognized the periods of preparation 
for classroom work and those for labora- 
tory supervision on the part of uni- 
versity instructors is equally disingenu- 
ous. My comment was that, in the par- 
ticular instance of figuring out the cost 
of research, Mr. Allen actually allowed 
only a little over eight hours of work on 
the part of the professors for instruc- 
tion. His earlier tabulation has no bear- 
ing upon this calculation. 

I must maintain my position that con- 
tact with the university life on the part 
of the members of the survey staff .was 
slight. This contact is not to be esti- 
mated by the number of questionnaires 
and letters sent out or classrooms visited 
under the conditions of stress which 
characterized the six months’ survey. 
Adequate contact with the university life 
could have been obtained only if Mr. 
Allen and his staff had been working in 
such harmony with the university that 
they could have lived with it under nor- 
mal conditions and through a consider- 
able period. The short period and vast 
extent of the survey necessitated ex- 
ternality, and the extreme tension which 
the survey induced, while it called out 
comments of some more or less critical 
of the existing order of things, closed 
more doors than it opened. 

On the basis of his presentation in 
the survey reports, Mr. Allen asserts 
that the controversy between the survey 


and the university arose only through 
the insistence of the president upon a 
method involving personalities, that he, 
Mr. Allen, sought repeatedly to protect 
the university against Weinmanism, 
that his findings were accurate, while 
the university sought to suppress and 
distort them, that the university held 
back the report as long as it dared, that 
opposition to his statements was due to 
their being critical of the university, 
not to any question as to their reliabili- 
ty, that he was always ready to confer 
with members of the university staff and 
make all corrections pointed out by 
them so far as these were justified. And 
yet, in reality, there is no important: al- 
legation made in this survey which Mr. 
Allen has any right to expect any one 
to accept without an independent in- 
vestigation of its sources. 

The survey was conducted in such a 
manner and under such conditions that 
not simply the conclusions but the facts 
as well are contested, and there is no 
way of bringing the questions as to facts 
to an answer except by further investi- 
gation. Alow me to quote from the uni- 
versity comments upon the correctness 
of Mr. Allen’s findings, pages 186-7 of 
the report: 


“The reader is invited to test the worth 
of Dr. Allen’s guarantee by this exhibit 
and the comment upon it. 

“(4) In exhibit 34 Dr. Allen attempts to 
show that there is ‘considerably more than 
$600.00 spent for research.’ In order to 
justify this computation he selects figures 
from the data on the ‘typical week,’ by 
which he asserts that faculty members on 
an average spend 8.3 hours weekly for in- 
struction and 6.7 for research. He then 
divides the salary list between instruction 
and research in the ratio 8.3:6.7. 

“But Dr. Allen’s own ‘working papers’ 
show the absurdity (or worse) of this con- 
tention. His teaching hours are too small, 
on the basis of his own returns. When the 
laboratory and seminary work arbitrarily 
omitted by Dr. Allen is included, the mean 
teaching in the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence is 11.9 hours for all classes of full 
time teachers. This is about 43 per cent 
more than is assigned by Dr. Allen. 

“The average hours of ‘classroom and 
laboratory work’ of a professor in the table 
given in exhibit 2, section 3, are 7.5. But 
when the laboratory work and seminary 
work dropped by Dr. Allen, though entered 
on his tables, is restored the mean is 10.3 
hours; an increase of nearly. 40 per cent. 

“But this error of 40 per cent is a small 
matter. In the computation of cost of re- 
search he places as comparable numbers 
8.3 hours of instruction and 6.7 of re- 
search. But his own data show that the 
‘typical week’ consists of nearly 60 hours, 
of which 6.7 are given to research. If the 
whole of research were cut off only about 
one-ninth of the instructors’ working time 
would be freed, according to Dr. Allen’s 
data, and therefore a very small part of 
the salaries should be charged to research; 
a smaller part, indeed, than results from 
the computations of the university. 

“Had Dr. Allen presented the data on 
the ‘typical week’ which his ‘working pa- 
pers’ contain, his computation of cost of 
esters would have been seen to be worth- 
ess. 

“The reader is again invited to consider 
the value of Dr. Allen’s guarantee. 

[Continued on page 610.] 


BEFORE DOCTOR CHARITY PRESCRIBED FOR THE NEEDY NEIGHBOR 


| The whole exhibit was epitomized in a three-act drama, 
Where Charity Begins, presented by members of the Plays and 
Players Club every afternoon. This and the adi‘acent picture 
are scenes from the play which told the story of a family rescued 
from a mire of discouragement. 


attached to” 
a number e 
was reporte 
society. 


N the first place, it was a perfect lo 
floor of a building in the very cent 
In the second place, the Socie 
exhibit’s success lies not in a drear: 
graphic posters and ‘something doing” all, 
It is these two facts that explain” 
January 5 to 15 to see how the tie | 
of their poverty.” A special committee 0: 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, New ¥ 
Union, helped in the preparation of mat 
Of necessity, certain diagrams a 
gave the number of families cared for b 
three families and plans of rehabilitatio 
and a fourth the spending of these co 


Thus, the abstract principles of right 
of a poverty-stricken home, relieved for 
but “set on its feet” by the friendly vis 
rehabilitated, even to a carpet-sweeper, 
office, a school, a factory and a tubercu 
tuberculosis treatment had had a share in 

Another method employed for driy 
to assist in the care of applicants was @ 
words: “We organize charity when we 
rim of the wheel represented organize 
and other “social forces”; the hub, the f 
on these and other ingenious displays. “J 
visitors and daily lectures by experts im » 

“The aim of the exhibit,” said R. =: 
Charity, “is to make known the personal a 
principles are fixed, the methods are as 


THE NEEDY NEIGHBOR AFTER A COURSE OF TREATMEN 


Movies, too, were run at intervals during the exhibit si 
the actral conditions which confront the workers of the § | 
as they go into the homes of the poor and the various): 
undertaken for the restoration of a family to self-suppor 
independence. ; . 


. 
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indicator 
sgistered 
ssistance 
‘ec of the 


‘—a great empty room on the ground 
opping district. 

harity understood that the secret of an 
ut in colored signs, ingenious devices, 


me to the Widener building daily from 
anizing Charity is “helping the poor out 
harge of the exhibit while Walter Storey 
rs, director of the National Temperance 


present information. For instance, one 
| (10,488) ; another, the case histories of 
ne sources of contributions in 1914-1915; 
pys figures and explanations were. sub- 


e illustrated by a series of little models 
isket of food from a generous neighbor, 


The fourth model showed the home 
ed it with a miniature church, a doctor’s 
ow pastor, doctor, teacher, employer, and 


t the S. O. C. must rely on outside forces 
y turned by an assistant and bearing the 
orces helpful to the needy family.” The 
he school, courts, social centers, church 
vere explanations limited to the placards 
tours” by assistants were arranged for 
e, etc., were given. 

cretary of the Society for Organizing 
organized charity, and that while the 
s of life.” 


afternoon everybody was invited to a 


NG THE PUBLIC'S HELP IN PROBLEMS OF FAMILY RELIEF 


“conference,” 
d exactly like the weekly conferences in the district 
or discussion of the problems of two actual families 
ering was advised that the success of the plan of relief 
could be ascertained from the S. O. C. later. 


CECHAMBERS 


EXHIBIT OF THE WAYFARERS LODGE FOR HOMELESS MEN 


In a miniature woodyard, a couple of men chopping kindlings 
afforded convincing reason why the society has the largest cord 
wood business in Philadelphia. In the miniature broom shop 
several men were kept busy making and selling new brooms 
that sweep clean. 


! 
i 
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[Continued from page 607.] 
“No statement of facts and no conclusion 
or recommendation of Dr. Allen can be ac- 
cepted without verification.” 


If one has convinced himself in ad- 
vance, as Mr. Allen seems to have done, 
that the authorities of the University of 
Wisconsin are rascals whom Mr. Allen 
has caught in flagrante delicto, he may 
push their comments aside as valueless 
because of their source. On no other 
theory could Mr. Allen’s facts be ac- 
cepted without an independent verifica- 
tion. 

As I have insisted, this is the capital 
judgment to be passed upon the survey. 
No investigator should have undertaken 
what Mr. Allen undertook until he was 
convinced that he could present data 
which could be used. Nor can Mr. Al- 
len demand of anyone, who does not re- 
ject in advance all university testimony 
that he accept his reply: “I have done 
my best, while the university authorities 
have refused to co-operate,” for they an- 
swer, on pages 185-6: 


_ “Tn part I of his report, under the head- 
ing, Co-operation with the University, Dr. 
Allen describes at length steps taken to 
secure a statement of the facts which 
would be acceptable to all parties. He 
says: ‘Findings of fact have been submit- 
ted to the university for comparison with 
official records; numerous conferences have 
been held with committees and officers. 
With respect to each section of the report, 
the following steps have been taken . 

and then he “Lists seven steps which appear 
to indicate a commendable willingness on 
his part to come to a basis of agreement 
on the facts. 

“As a matter:of exact truth, it must be 
said that it did not prove possible for the 
university and Dr. Allen to come into agree- 
ment regarding any instalment of his ma- 
terial which was of consequence, that a 
large part of the disagreement related to 
questions of fact, and that his report. and 
exhibit were and are saturated with inac- 
curacy and error. 

“In exhibit 35 Dr. Allen asserts that it 
was easy for the university and himself to 
come into agreement regarding section 3, 
for nearly two-thirds of the instalinents no 
conference with the survey (Dr. Allen) 
was requested although (a) early confer- 
ences showed that it was easy for the uni- 
versity and the survey (Dr. Allen) to come 


CERTAIN man went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho’ 
and fell among thieves which 
stripped him of his raiment and 
wounded him and departed, leav- 
ing him half dead. 
And by chance there came down 
a certain munition-maker that way 
and when he saw him he said, 
“Every man should carry a gun,” 
and passed by on the other side. 
And likewise a neutral Christian 
statesman, when he was at the 
place, came and looked on him and 


1Some manuscripts read “Antwerp 
to Rheims,” but this is probably a 
gloss. 


into agreement regarding sections; and (b) 
the regents and state Board of Public Af- 
fairs agreed in May, in June and in Octo- 
ber that such conferences should be held, 
as was clearly and emphatically stated by 
the president of the university at the Octo- 
ber joint meeting [quoted from Allen ms. 
since a copy of exhibit 35 is not accessible; 
but we think this statement is the same in 
its printed form in exhibit 35]. 

“The facts are as follows: (1) The con- 
ferences were suggested by President Van 
Hise as a means of ‘narrowing the zone of 
controversy,’ and with the hope that Dr. 
Allen would accept university criticisms of 
his draft instalments in such a spirit that 
it might be unnecessary to file critical com- 
ments upon them, The arrangement for 
conferences was based on this idea, and 
many conferences were held. 

“(2) There was not a single conference 
which ‘showed that it was easy’ or even 
possible for the university and Dr. Allen 
‘to come into agreement regarding sec- 
tions.’ Certainly the early session of the 
Board of Public Affairs upon Dr. Allen’s 
‘significant facts’ regarding the Wisconsin 
high school cannot “be construed to be a 
conference of this nature. [See supple- 
ment to exhibit 23 and university comment 
on this exhibit.] As a result the uni- 
versity filed comments, as it was able upon 
substantially all the Allen material. 

“(3) The conferences had to be aband- 
oned for the following reasons: 

“(a) The Allen instalment poured in on 
and after December 1, and we were in- 
formed that the Board of Public Affairs 
was to hold its final meetings December 
18. There was, therefore, no time for any- 
thing but an effort to prepare and place 
our criticisms on file. 

“(6) Part IV of the Allen report, which 
presents in summary form all his criticisms 
and recommendations, came to us Decem- 
ber 1, although a number of vital exhibits, 
on which Part IV is based were held back. 
It would have been nonsensical to attempt 
to ‘confer’ with Dr. Allen on his Part 1V 
before we knew (from all the exhibits) 
the facts on which it purported to rest. 

“(c) Earlier conferences had proved il- 
lusory, as was most conclusively demon- 
strated at the open meeting of the Board 
of Public Affairs December,.18, 1914, by 
Regent Buckstaff. 

“Responsibility for the failure of con- 
ferences does not rest upon the university; 
the conferences which took place did not 
hold out any hope of inducing Dr. Allen 
to stick to the. facts; further conferences 
would have had no better results.” 


I-cannot discuss the mutual charges of 


perversity by Mr. Allen and the univers- 
ity authorities. I can only insist that as ! 
the statement of facts and conclusions 
based upon these, the Allen survey is 
worthless. Apart from this lie the pro- 
priety of such self-contradictory pre 
sentation as Mr. Allen’s statement of the™ 
cost of research, or his method of ex- 
amining classroom work, or the bureau-» 
cratic conception which Mr. Allen en-~ 
tertains of the administration of the uni-_ | 
versity. y 
Except in a negative way the problem | 
of how to survey a university has not 
been advanced by Mr. Allen. 
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which indicate that the process of — 
self-criticism by the university has been | 
probably quickened by experiences” e 
through which the university passed 
during the period of the survey, which ~ 
my article has already stated. a 
I must maintain my opinion -that-the » 
plan of the central board with its corps | 
of salaried regents who were to be busi- . 
ness men and to have control of the | 
finances of the university was distinct- | 
ly hostile to the interests of a university — 
that was to be free and effective. E 
The cut of $150,000 to which I re- 
ferred was in the funds for operation of > 
the university, that is the funds out of 
which alone salaries could be paid. 
I am unable to determine at this dis- — 
tance whether I was mistaken in ascrib- 
ing to Mr. Allen the statement in regard 
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cent among the students. 
is not of importance. Courses which ar 


as well as the others. 

In 4, Mr. Matscheck merely states 
what I have stated except that he calls 
my statement garbled. ‘| 

I must differ from Mr. Matscheck in _ 
regard to the intent in the enactment .of- 
the “curative amendment.” 

Finally, I agree heartily with him i 
his statement that the people of Wiscon-~ 
sin are not hostile to the university, as I 
insisted in the article in question. 


The Good Samaritan 
(Twentieth Century Version) 
By Mornay WILLIAMS 


said, “Self defense is the first law 
for men and nations,” and passed 
by on the other side. 


But a certain weak-minded paci- 
fist, as he journeyed, came where 
he was, and when he saw him, he 
had compassion on him, and went 
to him and bound up his wounds 
and set him on hts own beast 
and brought him to an inn, and 
took care of him. And on the mor- 


row when he departed he took out 
certain monies and gave to the inn- 
keeper and said unto him, “Take 
care of him and whatsoever thou 
spendest more, when I come again 
I will repay thee.” 


Thus it came to pass that the 
munition-maker sold more goods, 
and he and the statesman waxed 
rich and prosperous and hired de- 
tectives and armed guards to pro- 
tect them, while the pacifist lost all 
that he had and was sent to the 
workhouse, as the county in which 
he lived had not provided any home ; 
for the feebleminded. 
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USSIA’S part in the world war awakens the 
most pessimistic fears and optimistic 
hopes at one and the same time. To Lovat Fraser, 
one of the editors of the London Z%mes, it is 
nothing less than a new invasion of barbarians. 


In his editorial of January 31, Mr. Fraser re- 
gards this war as ‘‘a new outpouring of barbar- 
ism from the north.’’ It differs from similar ir- 
ruptions recurrent from prehistoric times chiefly 
in ‘‘not being clad in skins and armed with clubs, 
but mailed and implacable, carrying a sword and 
test-tube and spreading the old destruction in a 
thousand new and fearful forms.’’ The Russian 
armies are only ‘‘the old migratory hosts, but with 
science as their handmaid.’’- Their advance 
southward this time is only another ‘‘ periodical 
stirring of the tribes which pour southward at 
intervals because their lands are inadequate for 
their sustenance.’’ 


The war, he thinks, is entirely misunderstood 
and even belittled because it is not recognized as 
‘fone of the most tremendous of the recurrent 
factors in human history.’’ Speaking for Britons 
he asserts that ‘‘for us the war can have no end 
until the great tribal outpouring is checked, and 
until the forces it represents are broken up.”’ 
The filling up of the new world, he thinks, is the 
occasion for ‘‘the old voleano in northern Europe 
to burst forth afresh.’’ As ‘‘our modern bar- 
barians have staked their all upon this mighty 
adventure,’’ so he thinks ‘‘we must do or perish.”’ 


In so doing, and in order to do so, ‘‘we must 
make up our minds that it may go on indefinitely, 
that it may bring far more tremendous disasters 
in its train and that before long all the great na- 
tions may be compelled to accept a much lower 
standard of living for many generations to 
come.’’ The supremacy of the allied fleets seems 
to him ‘‘the one great new factor which distin- 
guishes this barbarian upheaval from all the 
precedents of the past,’’ and promises to be the 
decisive factor of the struggle which at this stage 
raises the question, ‘‘Can we save civilization?”’ 


N the other hand, Prof. Samuel N. Harper, 

son of the late president of the University 

of Chicago, returns from his tenth annual tour of 
observation in Russia with the most optimistic re- 
port he ever brought back. According to Charles R. 
Crane, who is perhaps the American best known 
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in Russia, Professor Harper is in close and confi- 
dential touch with the principal groups now mak- 
ing Russian history—government officials and 
revolutionaries, the Duma and the provincial 
zemstvo councils, the army and the labor groups. 
In an informal talk to a group of Chicago friends 
he said that before his arrival he expected to find 
some evidence of the dangerous party and class 
antagonisms which were alleged to be ripening for 
a crisis. But he never found all classes in Russia 
so united as now. 


The Duma and even the revolutionaries have be- 
come conciliatory at the supercedure of the five 
reactionary members of the cabinet by more lib- 
eral ministers. The encouragement of the co- 
operation of the zemstvo councils and their local 
constituencies in active measures for the national 
defense have won a new loyalty of the people, be- 
sides enormously increasing the equipment of 
the army. Revolutionary politics were scouted 
as treason even by those hitherto constituting the 
parties of opposition. The rumors of revolution- 
ary purposes and plots, as well as of a separate 
peace upon Russia’s part, were traced to the dis- 
possessed reactionaries in resentment of their 
overthrow. Officers and soldiers with whom Pro- 
fessor Harper was permitted to talk freely both 
at the front and in the rear, protested that the 
reactionaries might talk of a separate peace, but 
they, the soldiers, would fight to the finish of the 
war. 

The sign of democratic progress which most 
impressed Professor Harper was the new com- 
radeship between officers and the men in the rank 
and file of the army. This he thinks due in large 
part to the fact that so many reservists who en- 
tered the army directly from civil life have be- 
come officers of the line. This comradeship in 
arms and the ascendency of the zemstvo councils 
of citizens seem to his mind to herald a new, more 
closely united and more democratic Russia. Pro- 
fessor Harper is setting forth his observations at 
length in a series of articles in Harper’s Weekly. 


HE two views so differently interpreting the 

same situation are differentiated by the more 
remote and impersonal, and the nearer and more 
human points from which these observers scan 
things. It is to be hoped that the human touch 
of the case-study method may justify the view of 
the personal observer. 
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OTERS’ leagues in many cities have become 
invaluable in helping citizens to keep track 
of what their aldermen and other local public ser- 
vants are doing. If such service is needed by 
voters who have their representatives literally un- 
der their eyes, its value is even more obvious 


when a voter must stretch his vision to the far-off: 


halls of Congress. 

The National Voters’ League has already 
proved its efficacy as a telescope whose big end 
lets no congressman get out of its range, and 
whose eye piece is always available to any citizen 
who will take the trouble to look. As an observa- 
tory, its service to the average American will be 
much enhanced by the Searchlight on Congress 
which the league has begun to publish each month. 
The first issue, which appeared on February 1, 
reveals the fact that out of 6,848 bills introduced 
in the first seven days that the present Congress 
was in session, only 758 dealt with what are 
properly public affairs. The others include 4,144 
pension bills—practically every one of which was 
first presented to the pension department and re- 
jected; 191 bills changing military records; 1,037 
private claims—and ‘‘the private claim is a first 
cousin to the private pension,’’ 453 bills dealing 
with local improvements, and 265 bills on miscel- 
laneous local matters. 

The Searchlight very pertinently suggests that 
Congress should be converted from a local to a 
national legislature, a transition which would 
mean the elimination of all private and local com- 
munity issues. In this there would be a ‘‘saving 
of time for national matters’’ and a ‘‘divorcing 
of the pork-barrel and legislation.’’ 

A score card is presented for the ‘‘leading 
pension statesmen,’’ whose names, states and 
parties are indicated in black face type. Sam R. 
Sells of Tennessee, Republican, heads the list, hav- 
ing introduced 208 private pension bills, and 
Courtney W. Hamlin of Missouri, Democrat, runs 
second with 162. 

An account is given of the struggle in the early 
days of this session to reform the rules of Con- 
gress in the interests of openness, honesty and effi- 


ciency. The effort failed although it helped to de- 


fine the issue more clearly than ever before. 


TENEMENT HOME WORK AND 
THE COURTS 


HE recent dismissal of the Balofsky case 

by the Court of Avpeals of New York has 
given a new lease of life to the law prohibiting 
tenement home manufacture. 


Two years ago, the proprietor of a coat 
factory in Brooklyn, Balofsky by name, was 
arrested and fined for giving out twenty children’s 
coats to be ‘‘finished’’ in the living-rooms of a 
tenement house. Last spring, the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court in Brooklyn up- 
held the conviction of Balofsky for this violation 
of the labor law. Probably few persons knew of 
this decision, or appreciated its gravity. 
assnmes greater importance because the case in 


‘intolerable congestion of work and people in { 


ienowe. 
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question was recently dismissed by the Court of 
Appeals, owing to the manufacturer’s failure to"! 
earry on his appeal. This means that the law} 
prohibiting certain kinds of manufacture in tene- 
ment homes stands sustained, although the Court | 
of Appeals is not debarred by its present action | 
from considering another case on its own merits. } 

The enactment of this provision of the law was? | 
the culmination of many years’ investigation andbil 
discussion in New York state. It is common 4} 
knowledge that as far back as 1884, the effort to 
suppress the growing invasion of the tenements: | 
by home work was checked by the Court of Ap-'} 
peals of New York state in its Jacobs decision, | 
The court in effect held that the legislature could >} 
not prohibit work within the home. The statute | 
in question at that time concerned the manufac- 
ture of tobacco only. 

During more than thirty years, the Jacobs de- | 
cision, aimed against a specific badly drawn law, 
sufficed to check all further attempts to prohibit 
the use of the home as an annex to the factory. | 
Repeated investigations of tenement home work, | 
official and unofficial, culminating in the reports of : 
the New York Factory Inv estigating Commission, |] 
1912-1914, revealed the extent of this practice and 
its manifold, far-reaching evils. 

Of these the most obvious are the dangers to 
health, not only of the men, women and children : 
directly concerned, but of the community at large. 
he workers’ hea!th suffers inevitably trom the — 


rank fore wheel Ab eke oe 


narrow quarters; the insanitary living- and | 
sleeping-rooms, and the excessive hours of labor - 
ie Tush periods. } 
More striking than these old well- recogninadl 
incidents of home work is the relatively new re- 
cognition of the dangers to health which lurk in 
the presence of all “sorts of vermin in homes 
where there are communicable diseases. 
Many different articles are found in process of 4 
manufacture at the bedside of persons ill with © 
searlet fever, measles, typhoid, poliomyelitis, ‘ 
diphtheria and tuberculosis. Tuberculous patients © 
themselves, in all stages of the disease, are fre- ‘ 
quently found at work on these articles in tene-— 
ment homes. 
Medical opinion as to the nature of transmis- - 
sion of such diseases, through direct or indirect © 
contact, has changed in many particulars during 
the past few years. It is probable that the © 
presence of vermin in homes where there are com-— 
municable diseases, presents greater dangers to 
health than have previously been recognized. It 
is probable that various of these diseases are 
transmitted through such vermin to the workers 
and to the public. The workers themselves so ™, 
infected become in turn sources of infection to ~ 
the community. : 
The u'timate buyers or consumers of articles | 
manufactured under these conditions are unaware 7 
of their origin and of the dangers which may be 
transmitted. 
During twenty-one years the state of New York 
has vainly sought to control the dangers of tene- 
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ment home work by a system of licensing tene- 
ment homes for manutacturing. It was long 
supposed that at least the sanitary conditions of 
work might thus be inspected and controlled. The 
first licensing law was established in 1892. From 
time to time this law has been amended and elabo- 
rated, but licensing is still its main feature. ‘The 
entire tenement house, instead of the individual 
apartment, must now be licensed; there are de- 
tailed provisions for inspection by the labor de- 
partment before and after licensing, and for co- 
operation with both the Department of Health and 
the Tenement House Department. 

On February 1, 1915, there were almost 13,000 
tenement houses in the city of New York licensed 
for manufacturing, and over 500 licensed tene- 
ments in the rest of the state. These figures, how- 
ever, do not disclose the number of home workers, 
nor is there any method of ascertaining their num- 
ber. Home workers abound in unlicensed as well 
as licensed houses. ‘‘By actual count, more than 
three-fourths of the apartments contain home 
finishers,’’ said the report of the United States 
Bureau of Labor in 1910, concerning certain blocks 
in New York. 

Thus the licensing law sets a fairly impossible 
task. Even if the incompetence of the New York 
factory inspection service had not been fully re- 
vealed during the recent coroner’s inquest into the 
Williamsburg factory fire, the difficulties of in- 
specting tenement home work have, during twenty- 
one years, indeed proved insuperable. 

In 1913, therefore, the first’ legislation was en- 
acted in New York state looking towards the ulti- 
mate abolition of this intolerable form of industry. 
The law was drawn and passed by the efforts of 
the New York Factory Investigating Commission. 
It prohibits work for a factory in tenement homes 
on certain specified articles, viz., any food prod- 
ucts, dolls or dolls’ clothing, children’s or infants’ 
wearing apparel. The prohibition includes work 
done directly for a factory or indirectly through 
the medium of contractors. These articles were 
singled out for prohibition on account of their ob- 
viously close relation to the public health, espe- 
cially to the health of children. The law was de- 
signed, among other purposes, further to safe- 
guard childhood. The way is now open for its en- 
forcement. 

JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK. 


SURVEYS AND SURVEYS 


O less than 330 titles are included in the 

bulletin of the Russell Sage Foundation 
library just issued on social surveys. This is a 
re-edition of an earlier bibliography on the same 
subject, long since exhausted and made out of date 
by the spread of the survey idea. The technique, 
scope and methods of surveys have been the .sub- 
ject of no less than 34 books, pamphlets, papers 
and articles since the initial Pittsburgh Survey in 
1907-9. This discussion is graduallv leading to a 
firmer definition of the term which will disentangle 
it from intensive special investigations on the one 
hand, and snap-shot write-ups on the other. It 
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has been an advantage to have the working con- 
ception of the survey flexible in these initial years, 
and it is too living a thing ever to lend itself to a 
rigid conformity. 

An examination of the enterprises listed in the 
twelve pages of this bibliography, indicates that, 
however a survey is defined, it is essentially an 
investigation of social life in process; in a given 
area (as distinct from the study of an abstract 
subject); at a given time (as distinct from a his- 
torical review); of a given subject-field broad 
enough so that each factor entering into it may 
be investigated inductively (as distinct from a 
piece of surface skimming), and also may be con- 
sidered in relation to every other factor (as dis- 
tinct from a single specialized investigation). 

City surveys, rural surveys, district surveys, 


are listed to the number of 65, and illustrate the 


geographical element. Special subject reports in- 
clude charities, delinquency and _ corrections, 
health, housing, industrial conditions, mental 
hygiene, municipal administration, recreation, 
schools, and vice. Among the list are reports 
from such far-flung places as Fort William, Pictou 
and Port Arthur, Canada; Porto Rico; San Diego; 
a string of Georgian counties; the Swan River 
Valley in Manitoba; the five special studies that 
made up the Honolulu survey; a health survey in 
El Paso; the education survey in Cleveland; and 
surveys of the social evil in such widely placed 
cities as Baton Rouge, Kansas City, Lexington, 
Little Rock, Newark, Portland, Me., and Portland, 
Ore. 

Coherence has been given this movement by 
the Department of Surveys and Exhibits of the 
Russell Sage Foundation under the directorship 
of Shelby M. Harrison. The department acts as 
a clearing-house for information and advice in 
this field, and within the last year in co-operation 
with a group of national organizations on the one 
hand, and of city officials and voluntary bodies on 
the other, has brought out a series of standard 
reports on Springfield, Ill., which are of in- 
terest to American cities generally. 

The time seems to have come for a general re- 
capitulation of survey experience which will press 
out the 300 and more listed undertakings, with 
their differing schemes of investigation, publicity 
and practical application, and give us a handbook 
on survey method for use throughout the country. 
Such a manual is announced as under way by the 
Department of Surveys and Exhibits. 


HERE have been educational surveys in the 
past. This winter, for example, has seen 
reports on the public schools of Buffalo and 
Cleveland and those of the state of Maryland. 
But the Madison report reviewed by Professor 
Mead in our issue of December 25, 1915, and a 
subject of discussion in this issue, marked the 
first large-scale attempt to apply the survey idea 
to a university. 

In conception, technique and personnel the en- 
terprise drew upon the municipal research move- 
ment rather than upon the less coherent, but at 
the same time distinct and fairly well defined, 
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movement that has found expression in commun- 
ity surveys, of which that in Pittsburgh was the 
first. 

Professor Mead was asked to review the find- 
ings of the Madison survey for us while the work 
was in its early stages and before its controversial 
aspects had developed. He was chosen because 
of his acquaintance with university life; and with 
the social aspects of education; and, more es- 
pecially, because of the rare insight and balance 
he displayed in his analysis of the juvenile court 
situation in Chicago at the time it was under at. 
tack by a political county board. In that case as 
in this, the disinterested observer had to accept, 
in undertaking the work, a backfire of criticism 
of his motives and his judgments from either or 
both sides of the controversy. In the present in- 


stance, the origin of Professor Mead’s commis- ° 


sion for us disposes of any supposition that he is 
an academic defender conjured up by the uni- 
versity authorities to lay the ghost of the survey. 
Rather, his was a slow and exacting appraisal— 
awaiting the publication of the full reports, di- 
gesting and judging then at his leisure in the sum- 
mer, visiting Madison thereafter to get the out- 
come of the legislative situation, and. submitting 
his review for criticism to the director of the 
survey before publication. 

Professor Mead’s views on some of the educa- 
tional problems involved are his own, and they 
will be agreed to or dissented from by fellow-edu- 
eators. His own is the weight he attaches to va- 
rious sources of information. But in his disin- 
terested approach to the Wisconsin situation and 
in his competence to pass fair judgment on the 
survey as a piece of social investigation, we have 
every confidence. 


HE Madison report as thus analyzed, in 
itself contributes to a clearer definition of 
surveys in general. 

It is conceivable that a university survey—if it 
had ample time, a staff of unusual caliber, equip- 
ment and experience in the educational field, and 
a laboratory subject-matter which would embrace 
not one university but a dozen—could at the end 
of say, three years, make remarkable contribu- 
tions to our understanding of some of the deep- 
seated problems in higher education, contribu- 
tions which might even out-rank those made by 
individual students of the philosophy and prac- 
tice of education, or those which issue from the 
discussions going forward in the academic jour- 
nals and associations. 

We have large faith in the reach of the survey 
idea; and in such an undertaking, the lay ele- 
ment, no less than the professional element, 
should factor. But that does not mean that these 
educational problems can be passed upon in a six 
months’ survey, relying over-much on the ques- 
tionnaire method, anv more than in a six months’ 
health survev of an American city, we could solve 
the outstanding problems of serums for tubereu- 
losis or pneumonia. 
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In the second place, Professor Mead’s judge] 


ment is that the work of the Madison survey wa 
undertaken and carried out in such a fashion tha 
its results cannot be accepted as facts upon whie 
to base any conclusions. The present situation 
bears him out; for since the field work, coutro” 
versy as to the truth or falsity of the facts pre | 
sented has overshadowed discussion as to the 
judgments and deductions which should be drawn 
from those facts. In other words, instead of lift- 


ing the consideration of the university’s needs te*| 


a new and firmer plane, the survey leaves if, 


mired in an entangling mass of contradictions | 


. 


such as it was its prime scientific function to clear 
away. t 


In the third place, a university, like a commun 
ity or an industry, is a living organism. If a uni— 


versity, or a city administration, or an industrial] 


management is assumed at the start to be anti-| 


social, and the only chance for change is that offi} 


| 


outside coercion, then the survey method can be, 


employed with the incisiveness—but with the cor-| 


responding limitations—of a legislative probe. 


companies is an illustration in point. 


The Hughes investigation of the life | 


the assumption is that we are dealing with an in: | 


stitution in which there are various elements, so- 


But when} 


cial and anti-social, progressive and reactionary, | 
in which outside coercion may be a very less re- | 


generative factor than the release and reinforce- | | 


ment of the creative and progressive factors em- | 
bodied in the institution—then the survey lends: 
itself to a different emplovment. It is the differ- } 


ence between considering it a probe and an infil. 
trating shaft of light; the difference betwee 
employing its methods for crystallizing facts a 
a lens or as a burning-glass. 


During the past year we have had two vigor-|| 


ous, independent men casting their lances at the 


forces of university inertia. Significantly enough, | 


we find the progressive element in the faculty and) 
student body of the University of Pennsvlvania 

banked up behind Scott Nearing. But in Wiscon-: 
sin, while many would agree with not a few of Me 
Allen’s criticisms, we find them pretty solidly 
banked up in a common defense against what, , 
rightly or wrongly, they conceive as an attack on)! 
the vital processes of the institution—on its very” 
conception. 


| 
But it should not be’supposed that the result 
of the Wisconsin survey are solely negative. It 
revealed conditions (not only old habits, wastes, 
inertias, but latent educational resources) whieh 
call for rigorous introspection by our universi- 
ties and for agitation on the outside. It is in the 
latter field that Mr. Allen and his new institute 
for public research propose to function, and where: 
his genius will be more at home than in the uni- 
versity survey. But he has broken ground in hia 
initial Madison investigation. He has shown at: 
many points how not to survey; he has shown at. 
more the need for surveying,., | 
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OR its recreational value, if not 

for the worth of its dramatic 

art, the Children’s Playhouse of 

Columbus, Ohio, seems to me 
important, interesting, and worthy of 
emulation by other communities. “By 
school children for school children” is 
its slogan. 


All children who wish to take part are 
invited to do so, The aim is not to pick 
out talented “stars” who can give a fin- 
ished performance, but to provide recre- 
ation and wholesome development 
through exercising universal dramatic 
instincts. For example, in helping to 
organize the cast for Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s The Little Princess, Mrs. 
Sullivan, wife of the director, com- 
plained when one specially unpromising 
boy was included. Then, she and her 
husband reminded themselves that out of 
twenty impossibles who had been cast 
for parts earlier in the season five are 
now numbered among the most responsi- 
ble players, while the other. fifteen are 
no longer poor in their parts. 


In the Chamber of Commerce audi- 
torium a performance is given every 
Saturday afternoon. Tickets are dis- 
tributed free to each of the schools in 
rotation. As only seven or eight hun- 
dred good seats are available, the per- 
formance must be repeated many times to 
give every school child a chance to see it. 


Three or four casts are trained for 
the same play—not only to give every- 
one who wishes a chance to take part, 
but also to have substitutes ready for 
any performance in case measles or 
mumps should suddenly strike down a 
player. Old King Cole, a dramatic 
assemblagé of Mother Goose rhymes for 
children, requires forty-four actors. 
‘Just to touch up the eyebrows and 
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A Children’s 
a ry house 


By 
Charles F. Weller 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


cheeks of forty-four children so their 
faces won't look pasty is quite a task,” 
said Director Sullivan; “Mrs. Sullivan 
does it.” She also cuts out the paper 


patterns for the costumes of silkoline, 
cambric or outing flannel and a seam- 
stress does the sewing. 

It costs about $40 a week to operate 
the Children’s Playhouse, and this in- 


J. CLARENCE SULLIVAN 
Director children’s playhouse, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 
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cludes carfare for the performers. Evi- 
dently, the salary of the director, J, 
Clarence Sullivan, is not large. He is 
a newspaper man, an enthusiast, who 
gives his afternoons and evenings to re- 
hearsals, to writing his own plays, select- 
ing others and planning the many de- 
tails. The Playhouse is conducted by 
the Public Recreation Commission of 
Columbus, of which R. S. Wambold is 
the chief executive officer, in co-opera- 
tion with the Board of Education, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Drama 
League of America. 

About $1,200 have been raised for the 
playhouse since its work began a year 
ago. Of this, a goodly sum has come 
from advertisements in the program 
which has been made to appeal to busi- 
ness men as an attractive combination 
of philanthropy with a unique opportu- 
nity to educate children in the value of 
local products. 

“The play was pretty good,” said one 
of the schoolboy auditors, “but you 
know I like the wild west movies bet- 
ter.” It is a question, naturally, as to 
how strongly the children will be held 
by the occasional opportunity of seeing 
their comrades in attractive plays. But 
there can be no doubt that the grammar 
grade pupils who take part are gripped 
with stronger power than even the 
movies can exert. 

As I looked on at a rehearsal and saw 
the patient resourcefulness and the 
keen interest with which the boys and 
girls were learning to read life into their 
lines, I wondered why this is not recog- 
nized as one of the most effective 
means of vital education to be sustained 
and extended as a function of the 
schools, the players being given some 
credit in English for the work they do. 
But, evidently, this is not necessary, for 
the activity attracts on its merits. The 
children love this recreational exercise 
of their dramatic instincts. Older peo- 
ple would like it, too. We ought to see 
—in playgrounds, park field houses, 
schools, and churches—a large develop- 
ment of popular dramatics as one essen- 
of leisure-time conservation. 


tial form 


SCENE FROM OLD KING COLE 
School children in costume present this dramatic assemblage of Mother Goose rhymes. 
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OVER THE TOP OF ALL NEW YORK—A VIEW TOR THE WOMAN’S CITY CLUB 


ROM the windows of its rooms atop the Vanderbilt Hotel at Fourth avenue and 
Thirty-fourth street, the Woman’s City Club sees spread before it the community it 


seeks to serve. Cffices and workshops, tenements and the homes of the rich all melt 
into the city vista. And similarly this organization, which opened its doors on Jan- 
uary 28, hopes to pool civic effort of women representing many groups and interests. 
For it offers five types of membership from founders with an initiation fee of $100 
and annual dues of $20, to active membership with no initiation fee and only $5 
dues; meleomes women with small incomes, women with large incomes, teachers, 
social workers, business women—all women, in fact, who are interested in the civic 
welfare of New York city. 

IXvery member except non-residents is entitled to vote, to serve on committees 
and to a’tend all lectures, but as the quarters are limited in size at present, the 
$5 members do not have the privilege of using club room and dining service. In 
less than a month 900 women have joined. 

Committees on such subjects as labor, health, education, city finances, transporta- 
tion, housing, public safety, recreation, courts, social welfare and general city gov- 
ernment will consider various city problems, particularly those relating to women 


and children. 


Alice Duer Miller is president, Alice Carpenter secretary and Mrs. Joseph G, 


Deane treasurer. 


RINGING CITY AND FARM 
B WOMEN TUGHTHtR 
A stupy To find out what wom- 
en’s organizations are doing for rural 
life has recently been made for the 
Country Life Department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisccns.n by Mrs. Edith Elli- 
cott Smith, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Rural Progress Assoc:ation. 


Mrs. Smith’s investigations covered 
women’s clubs, lodges and_ societies 
throughout Wisconsin. She calls atten- 
tion to the importance of the farmers’ 
share in supporting the trade of the 
cities, but po-nts out that there is a 
“Chinese wall of exclusion” which keeps 
apart the country and the city so far as 
women’s. interests are concerned. She 
finds, however, that city women, amon 
whom most of the clubs and societies 
exist, are beginning to see and regret 
this lack of relations. 

Information received from 151 out of 
211 federated clubs indicated that 115 
had no rural members; 30 said they had 
one or two farmers’ wives in their mem- 
bership; and 6 answered that half their 
membership were country women. There 


were 32 clubs in villages of less than a 
thousand population, three of which had 
a half rural membership; among 32 
clubs in villages of less than 2,500 but 
more than 1,000 population, two had a 
half rural membership; 39 clubs were in 
cities between 2,500 and 6,000 popula- 
tion; and 48 clubs were in cities of over 
6,000. 


From 206 Eastern’ Star Lodges in 
Wiscensin, 57 answers were received. 
The. replies indicated that the fraternal 
obligations did not cover community 
improvement, though some expressed 
the feeling that they should interest 
themselves in such efforts and 29 asked 
for outlines for civic discussion. 


Other organizations which the study 
indicated might be enlisted in rural com- 
munity improvement were Women’s 
Christian Temperance Unions and 
Ladies’ Aid Societies. The name “aid 
soc’ety” seems to have been adopted in 
some cases as a concession to the con- 
servative views of country women who 
shy at a club. One of these aid so- 
cieties at Honey Creek is responsible 
for a successful People’s Hall in that 
community, and for the raising of $4,- 


100 in three years for community ims 
provement. 

Among Mrs. Smith’s suggestions ang) 
conclusions are that each city club 
should form a club extension committe 
to co-operate with business men’s organ-, 
izaticns, obtain a list of farmers’ trad. 
ing in the village or city and invite the 
farm women of their families to use they} 
library, lecture courses and other advan-}} 
tages possessed by the village. Smal , 
meetings at rural school houses are sugs 
gested. | 

She calls attenticn to one town where- | 
through the efforts of a women’s club, a} 
rest room for farmers’ wives is to i 
provided in a new court house. In cowl 
and village clubs which meet weekly) 
she suggests that one meeting a monthh, 
be devoted to topics of special interest: 
to rural women, whose attendance 
sheuld be especially encouraged. Aj} 
further proposal is that the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs es-- 
tablish an exchange whereby women 
who have participated in study classess 
and other cultural activities may volun-} 
teer to go to rural schools to give read- 
ings, musicals or art lectures. : | 


UBLIC FORUM CONDUCTED BY 
A STREET RAILWAY 


A WEEKLY PAPER, Public seri 
vice Forum, is published in Tacoma by} 
the Puget Sound Electric Railway. cy 
contains time-tables and announce~" 
ments, but its principal purpose is “to! 
bring about a better relation betweem 
the interurban and its patrons.” In 
completing a year’s issues, the company } 
published a statement which contrasts 
strikingly with the attitude which most 


years gone by and some still assume | 
even though the average citizen may. 
take parts ‘of the statement with a grain / | 
of salt. 

“This effort,” it says, “has been mada 
upon the lines of presenting all sides of 
all questions that have come up. We. 
have made no attempt to color our side's} 
of any question or solicit good will that” 
we didn’t conscientiously feel we de- | 
served. We have made mistakes during ) 
this year; we are not even prepared to» 
say that for this year our mistakes have +f 
been less than any previous year; we 
hope they have. We have been guided’ 
in our actions by what we thought was >} 
right in the light of the information we \} 
possessed, This policy we will continue.» 

“Nearly all of the past misunderstand- 
ings between the company and its pa- | 
trons have arisen out of a lack of knowl- 
edge of both sides of the questions, and’ 
while the Forum is an organ of the! | 
company its pages are open for con- ? 
tributions on all matters of mutual con-— 
cern and to anyone who can come under” 
the classification, patrons, and we would } 
be glad to have more contributions next - 
year than we have had during the past. 

“One of the things that we have tried ’ 
to accomplish is to show our patrons 'f 
that no official of the company is sur- ¥ 
rounded by a barrier of formality and 
that the latch string hangs on the out- 
side and that both persons and communi= 
cations are welcomed whether they com’ 
plain or compliment.” 
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HE LEGAL ASPECT OF CITY 
: PLANNING 


Lectures ON the city planning 

w of the United States are to be given 
y Frank B. Williams of New York at 
1e University of Michigan, March 5-9 
nd later at Harvard University. 

The course consists of four lectures. 
he first deals with public ownership of 
ind as it affects construction of the 
ity’s public features and determines the 
uidance of private development, ac- 
uisition of ownership, public control of 
rivate use, eminent domain and police 
ower, especially as concerned with es- 
ietics in city planning and outdoor ad- 
ertising. 

The second discusses the planning of 
ublic features, methods of acquiring 
ind, excess condemnation, and legal 
roblems relating to streets, water- 
ronts, public utilities and financing 
ublic development. 

The third covers the planning of pri- 
ate features, control through building 
egulation, districting and regulation 
ssential to preservation and increase of 
ind values. 

The fourth treats of administration 
nd the history, powers and composition 
f governmental commissions and other 
gencies concerned in city planning. 

Mr. Williams, who is a member of the 
Yew York bar, has been active in the 
ity planning work of that city. He 
Vas associated with the Heights of 
suildings Commission and the Commis- 
ion on Building Districts and Restric- 
ions, and in connection with this work 
nade investigations in this country and 
road. He is a member of the Ad- 
isory Commission on City Plan of the 
ity of New York, and a member of the 
eneral committee of the National Con- 
erence on City Planning. 


PLANNING AHEAD 


AFTER THREE and a half years 
f work the City Plan Commission of 
Jewark has issued its full report—on 
e eve of the 250th ‘anniversary of the 
ity’s birth. 

The report is divided into four parts— 
overing streets, transportation, water- 
ront and waterways and markets; rec- 
eation and civic beauty; housing and 
e public control of private develop- 
jent; and future work, including the 
eed for excess condemnation powers, a 
ermanent or annual municipal exhibi- 
on such as aroused great interest in 
arch, 1915, passage of a law creating 
permanent city plan commission, and 
| program for carrying out the city 
lan. This program lists specifically 
ings to be accomplished during each 
ve-year period for the next forty years, 
id declares that an annual expenditure 
fa million dollars would carry out all 
f the suggestions. 

The members of the commission are: 
austen H. McGregor, president; Fred- 
ick J. Keer, vice-president; Joseph M. 
yrne, treasurer; Christian W. Feigen- 
an, David Grotta, Augustus V. Ham- 
rg, Gustavus Staehlin, and the secre- 
ty is Harland Bartholomew, now in 
. Louis doing similar work. 
Acknowledgment is made of the serv- 


EWARK LOOKING BACK AND 


ices of George B. Ford and E. P. Good- 
rich as expert advisers, Frederick Bige- 
low and Harry W. Tuttle for architec- 
tural studies, Cyrus S. Stimson, of the 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, for help in recreation mat- 
ters, James Ford of Harvard University 
for assistance in housing investigation, 
and several local men. 


OR STANDARDS IN GRAPHIC 
REPRESENTATION 


NEARLY A score of national as- 
sociations or agencies are participating 
in an effort to formulate standards for 
graphic representation. A joint commit- 
tee has already issued a preliminary re- 
port. The chairman is Willard C. 
Brinton of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and author of 
Graphic Methods for Presenting Facts, 
and the secretary is Leonard P. Ayres 
of the American Statistical Association. 

The other organizations represented 
are: American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, American Genetic Association, 
American Economic Association, Ameri- 
can Society of Naturalists, American 
Mathematical Society, United States 
Census Bureau, United States Bureau 
of Standards, American Association of 
Public Acountants, Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education, 
American Chemical Society, American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, Ac- 
tuarial Society of America and Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. 

An exhibit of graphic methods was 
held late in December during the meet- 
ings of the national scientific societies 
and of the Pan-American Scientific 
Congress. 


HE choice between good and bad 
housing is put squarely up to 
Pittsburgh citizens in a pamphlet re- 
cently issued by the housing confer- 
ence of that city. The effort is to 
crystallize favorable public opinion 


into a strong co-operative move- 
ment. In this way it is hoped to 
launch an effective organization to 
work constructively for better hous- 
ing. The conference represents four- 
teen social agencies. 


——_—$—_—_————— 


RECREATIONAL SURVEY OFA 
UNIVERSITY TOWN 


A RECREATIONAL survey of more 
than ordinary interest has been made in 
a university town which boasts unusual 
natural beauty and opportunity for the 
enjoyment of outdoor life. Under the 
direction of Clark W. Hetherington, pro- 
fessor of physical education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who acted as 
chairman of a representative committee 
organized by the Madison Board of 
Commerce, that city has taken stock of 
its resources for recreation, sought to 
find out how it can best utilize them and 
focused attention on its greatest needs. 

The maps and data present the city’s 
problem in clear detail. The most con- 
spicuous needs are summarized as ade- 
quate playgrounds and winter gymnasi- 
um for children; athletic facilities, 
courts and aquatic opportunities for 
young men and women; and available 
meeting-places or organized use of such 
places for social, literary, debating, 
musical and political club activities, 

Madison’s four splendid lakes are 
dwelt upon and ways are suggested to 
make their popular service and safety 
still greater. Recommendations for en- 
couragement of winter sports afford val- 
uable hints for other communities. 

In the discussion of demoralizing 
amusement it is interesting to note that 
“during the last four years student 
drunkenness has fallen off so rapidly 
that it is now extremely rare—almost 
unknown, in fact—except when so-call- 
ed celebrations are given with return- 
ing alumni.” 


HE Prairie Spirit in Landscape Ar- 
chitecture is the title of an excep- 
tionally interesting and well-illustrated 
circular issued by the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at the University of II- 
linois. As indicated on the cover it is 
“free to anyone in Illinois who will 
sign a promise to do some permanent 
ornamental planting within a year.” 
Prepared by Wilhelm Miller of the 
Department of Horticulture, the circu- 
lar describes and shows beautiful views 
of the work of Jens Jensen, O. C. Si- 
monds, Walter Burley Griffin and other 
landscape architects who have sought to 
develop a native “prairie style,’ with 
characteristic local vegetation instead of 
the showy plants from foreign lands. 
Among the best-known public examples 
of this work are the prairie river and 
the prairie rose garden which Mr. Jen- 
sen designed in Humboldt Park, Chica- 
go. These, as well as many effects pro- 
duced on private grounds in the en- 
virons of Chicago and other Illinois 
cities, are pictured. 


A MUNICIPAL ice-skating rink on 
the deck of a recreation pier is Bal- 
timore’s latest addition to her recreation 
facilities. When a committee from the 
Children’s Playground Association 
urged tipon the mayor that the dance 
hall on the Broadway recreation pier be 
devoted to roller-skating, he not only ap- 
proved of that but suggested that water 
be poured on the deck of the pier and 
allowed to freeze. The association 
adopted the plan enthusiastically. 
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WISE old citizen of the state of 
Arkansas, said, “She’s a good 
old state, all she needs is a bet- 


ter reputation.” The traveler 


who writes these notes has had his pre- 
viously dubious opinion of the state so 
radically altered by seven weeks of 
journeying that he would like to induce 
readers of Tur Survey to revise their 
opinions and give the state deserved 
credit. 

It happens that the insanity rate in 
Arkansas is the lowest in the country 
and, having a good Hospital for Ner- 
vous and Mental Diseases, the people 
feel they have done their part for those 
with disordered minds. But last Feb- 
ruary the legislature got stirred up about 
defectives, and appointed a special com- 
mittee of the House and Senate, to hear 
what the field secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Provision for the Feebleminded 
had to say about them. 

They were so much impressed by his 
statements and the pictures he showed, 
that they adopted a concurrent resolu- 
tion requiring the governor to appoint a 
commission who should find out the facts 
as to feebleminded folks in Arkansas 
and report on them, with suggestions for 
action, to the next session. The govern- 
or appointed an ex-superintendent of 
the Hospital for Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, the secretary of the state Board 
of Health, a leading senator, a strong 
member of the House and a leading citi- 
zen of the capital city—possibly the best 
five men in the state for the purpose. 

The commission promptly got to work, 
but as there was no appropriation avail- 
able, found themselves badly handicap- 
ped. In the emergency they were glad 
to get the help of four national bodies; 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice under Surgeon General Blue; the 
National Committee on Mental Hygiene; 
the Eugenics Record Office; and the 
Committee on Provision for the Feeble- 
minded. Each of these bodies gave the 
services of an expert who met with the 
commission and divided the work of 
research and publicity. 

The Public Health Service agreed to 
investigate the schools; the Mental Hy- 
giene Committee to examine the inmates 
of the various state institutions; the 
Eugenics Record Office to follow up the 
heredity, etc., of the families of those 
the others discovered; and the Commit- 
tee on Provision for the Feebleminded to 
awaken public interest. 

The traveler had this last duty as- 
signed to him, and under direction of the 
Arkansas commission, spent seven weeks 
during November and December in the 
state. He visited forty-six cities and 
towns, and gave seventy-two lectures, 
addresses, or other talks. Most of the 
lectures were illustrated with stereopti- 
con pictures. 

Ten lectures were given in churches 
at regular services, taking the place of 
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FIELD SECRETARY COMMITTEE ON PROVISION 
FOR THE FEEBLEMINDED 


the usual sermon. Many of the meet- 
ings were arranged by women’s clubs. 
One address was at the annual joint 
banquet of the associations of county 
judges, sheriffs, county clerks and others. 
One was arranged for by the state Board 
of Health and was held at the College 
of Medicine, attended by many of the 
county health officers, medical students 
and resident M. D.’s. One was to the 
students of the State Normal School and 
invited guests. One was to the Science 
Club of Little Rock, a company of edu- 
cators, physicians and other professional 
men of unusually high grade. One was 
to the Rotary Club, also of Little Rock. 
Three lectures were to high school audi- 
ences with the public invited. One was 
at a woman’s college and one to the 
students of sociology and those of peda- 
gogy, at the state university, an audience 
of over 450 young men and women. 

Many of the illustrated lectures were 
given in movie show houses, some in the 
afternoons, some after the regular show 
and one was sandwiched in between two 
films. 

The audiences varied in size from the 
smallest of five, including the sexton, at 


(“HA 3EMJIM MUP" -- B 1916 POL | 


A WAR cartoon in an Ukrainian 

newspaper published in Scran- 
ton, Pa. The Ukrainians, or little 
Russians, are fighting on both sides as 
their territory is split between Russia 
and Austria. 


was faithfully given, to a maximum ¢ 
500 on a bright Sunday afternoon in th 
largest picture theater in Little Roel 
The average number of the 72 audience 
was 128. 
In one little town, hardly more than’, 
village, the lecture was in the mo 
house on Saturday night at the conelf. 
sion of the regular show and scores & 
people were turned away aiter the sea, 
and standing room were filled. In om 
small but thriving city the audience}: 
were, on Sunday morning in church, 27), 
in the afternoon at the picture hou} 
over 400, and at night in another chur@ 
more than 500. Ten of the 72 addres 
es were made in Little Rock and mo 
than 2,500 people of the city saw th 
pictures or heard the talks. 
Arkansas is fortunate in its news| 
papers which are of high quality. Thi 
gave much space and intelligent report 
and comments, and their co-operati¢: 
was very helpful to the publicity ente® 
prise. One enthusiastic man who ow: 
and edits five newspapers in differey 
counties and edits a sixth, secured 
speaker’s own copy of his main addr 
and printed it in full in each of his 
newspapers. The general impression 
the result of the publicity campaign 
that the more thoughtful and intelliges 
people (not by any means the wealthies®; 
in Arkansas, were reached and convip 
ced. 
Incidentally, the traveler saw the stat) 
its many thriving towns; its great rit 
flats in the southeast part yielding croy, 
worth over $100 per acre per annum; 7 
magnificent apple country in the Oza 
region in the northwest, where ap 
orchards of 200 and even 400 acres 
common, producing the choicest Jo 
than’s and winesaps; its great zinc ming 
oil and gas wells, coal mines and mar 
quarries in the central-western parts; 
rich farming land in the south where ty, 
crops yearly is the rule; its great cotte 
fields; its virgin forests of pine and har) 
wood; its remarkable water-powers 
few already devéloped but many m 
lions of horse-power awaiting enterpr® ' 
and capital; its unique and beautiil|} 
“Niloak” pottery which only needs to 
advertised and displayed to be desired} 
every house of esthetic culture; and bey: 
of all its hearty, wholesome, intellig: 
warm-hearted people, the true southwe” 
erners, a combination of southern h@¢ 
pitality and courtesy with the breezy € } 
ergy of the West. Pe 
The psychological moment seem 
favorable one. The state, after a ra 
sad period of discouragement, feels 
self prospering and hopes for more p: 
perity. The crops of 1915, espec 
cotton, were good and prices are hig) 
Farmers have entered on a career of 
proved agriculture. Thousands of the, 
are, for the first time, raising all thi 
own supplies of grain, meat and hay, 
stead of, as formerly, depending on i 


[ 


crop of rice or cotton and buying t 
supplies from the North or West. 1 
state gives the impression of an awak 
ing of public spirit and enterprise. 

It is too soon to say that Ark 
will be the next state to provide for 
feebleminded, but the outlook is fa 
able for the near future. | 
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ARYLAND A POOR TEACHER 
BY 1TS OWN REPORT 


THAT PUBLIC education in 
laryland is “in politics,’ that a large 
art of the teaching force is poorly 
rained and underpaid, that children at- 
end so irregularly that “not even good 
eachers could teach successfully,” and 
hat half of the white children outside 
§ Baltimore enter life with no more 
ducation than they can obtain in the 
irst five elementary grades, are some 
yf the disturbing conclusions: resulting 
tom a study of educational conditions 
i that state made at the request of the 
laryland Educational Survey Commis- 
10n. 

This commission, composed of B. 
Towell Griswold, Jr., of Baltimore, Col. 
\Ibert W. Sisk, of Preson, and Dr. J. 
icPherson Scott, of Hagerstown, was 
uthorized by the legislature of 1914 and 
ippointed by Governor Goldsborough. 
(he survey was undertaken by the Gen- 
‘ral Education Board of New York, at 
le request of the commission. The re- 
ort is the work of Abraham Flexner 
jad Frank P. Bachman. 

“Public education in Maryland is on 
he whole soundly organized,’ says the 
‘eport. “We do not propose, therefore, 
zy fundamental changes in the general 
‘ructure of the public school system of 
\laryland nor do we suggest that the 
tate increase at all its appropriations 
0 the schools.” 

But there are aspects of the state’s 
-ducational work that the report does 
iot find sound. With respect to politics 
{ says: 

“Public education in Maryland is ‘in 
olitics.’ Politics are apt to prevent the 


letermine the composition of the county 
oards; to affect the choice of the county 
uperintendents; even to enter into the 
election of the one-room rural school 
vacher. 

“Of course, there are exceptions. 
some of the county boards are excel- 
ent; some schools are entirely free from 
dlitical taint. But in general political 
ud personal considerations impair the 
igor, independence, thoroughness and 
ficiency of the school system.” 

The attendance law is so lax in Mary- 
and that a child doesn’t have to “play 
ookey’—he just stays away: 

“The attendance of school children is 
9 irregular and uncertain that even 
ood teachers could not teach success- 
ully. As the state is without an ef- 
ective compulsory attendance law, many 
hildren remain away from school al- 
ogether—large numbers begin to go to 
chool too late or attend irregularly. 
he precise extent of this evil cannot be 
tated, for there is no correct school 
ensus. pis 
“A careful study in cities having a 
opulation of 2,500 (and not including 
le city.of Baltimore) shows that eighty- 
ve children out of every hundred in 
he second grade ought to be in higher 
lasses and eighty-one out of every hun- 
red in the seventh grade ought to be 
ore advanced. They are behind be- 
ause they start to school late and at- 


‘ate board from acting with vigor; to . 


Feagin, state superintendent. 


up and school improvement day. 


be six thousand attractive parks.” 


tombstones. 


tend so irregularly. The report esti- 
mates that, as a result, half of the white 
children enrolled in the public schools 
of Maryland outside Baltimore city 
enter life with no more education than 
is obtained in the first five elementary 
school grades.” 

Many of the children might as well 
get their older brothers and sisters to 
teach them: 

“Regarding the training of teachers, 
no general statement can be made at all. 
There are the widest possible variations 
in the training of teachers doing the 
same grade of work—inconceivable con- 
fusion and lack of sequence and order 
in their preparation. 

“Of over 3,000 


white ‘elementary 


WHEN THE CEMETERY SHARES THE CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUND IS 
THERE ANY WONDER THAT INTEREST IS DEAD? 


ONE OF THE RESULTS OF CLEAN UP AND SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT DAY 


DOWN in Alabama the state Department of Education believes in keep- 

ing the local schools constantly stirred up. This, argues department 
officials, makes for self-improvement. 
promote any virtue which it does not itself exemplify,” says William F. 


“The school can never hope to 


Accordingly, Superintendent Feagin designated December 10 as clean 
“If the public could be persuaded that 
the spirit of loyalty to one’s school should always find expression in pride 
in the school grounds, it goes without saying,” he declared, “that instead 
of the six thousand deserted looking spots that dot the state, there would 


The picture above shows a condition far too frequent in Alabama, says 
a bulletin of the department. The shack is the local schoolhouse and the 
passerby often sees the children at recess playing hide-and-seek behind the 


teachers in the state outside of Balti- 
more, 391 (12.7 per cent) have had only 


an elementary school education; 634 
(20.7 per cent) have spent one or two 
years in a high school; 1,031 (33.7 per 
cent) have completed a four-year high 
school course; only 148—less than 5 per 
cent of the whole—have received a 
standard normal school training. 
“Grouping together standard normal 
school, part college and college gradu- 
ates, about 10 per cent of the elementary 
teachers of Maryland—not more—may 
be called well trained; not quite one- 
third could on a stretch be called fairly 
well trained; at least one-third are prac- 
tically untrained. The body as a whole 
is thus heterogeneous to the last degree.” 


Vonahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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Of the high-school teachers, it is de- 
clared that not over two-fifths are ade- 
quately trained. A revision of the law 
dealing with the certification of teachers 
is recommended as the first step toward 
realizing improved conditions. 

But to get better teachers Maryland 
will have to pay more. Salaries range 
“from an average of $271 a year in St. 
Mary’s, to $662 a year in Baltimore 
county. Three counties pay an average 
of less than $300; four less than $350; 
seven less than $400; seven less than 
$450; and only two, Allegany and Balti- 
more, pay in excess. of $450.” 

Sound organization exists in skeleton 
only, the report says. It continues: 

“Neither the state Department of Edu- 
cation nor the office of the county super- 
intendent is so manned and equipped 
that they are really effective for the pur- 
poses for which they exist. The state 
superintendent is charged with many 
important duties, and he has a single 
assistant to help him in discharging 
them. 

“The county superintendency is in 
even more unsatisfactory condition. In 
the first place, the law does not even re- 
quire the county superintendent to be a 
trained or experienced school man; in 
the second place, adequate provision for 
skilled assistance exists in only one or 
two counties. 

“Finally, the state’s large school fund 
is not distributed so as to accomplish 
the greatest possible good. For it is 
distributed almost unconditionally. The 
counties get their quota whether they do 
their educational duty or not, with the 
result that the backward counties some- 
times do much less than they ought and 
some well-to-do counties do much less 
than they should. 


“The state fund thus becomes a source. 


of positive demoralization. It can be 
converted into a real help and stimulus 
only if payment by the state is condi- 
tioned upon the performance of local 
duty.” 


THE HELPING HAND 
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CRIME 


Two GRAND juries have recently 
attempted to strike at the causes of 
crime, one with considerable good sense, 
the other with a suggestion that has been 
seized upon as a prize bit of official 
foolishness. 

The sensible suggestions, if we over- 
look the jury’s startling discovery of 
“the American language,” come from 
the grand jury of the Court of Pleas in 
Cuyahoga county, Ohio. Speaking with 
special reference to conditions in Cleve- 
land, it says: 

“We have been impressed with the 
large percentage of foreign persons who 
have been brought before us, and who 
are absolutely unable either to make 
themselves understood in or to under- 
stand anything of the language of our 
country, but are only intelligible through 
the assistance of interpreters. Your 
grand jury feels that it is not in any 
way deviating from the policy of true 
American patriotism and liberty when 
it recommends to our legislators the en- 
actment and enforcement of such laws 
as would make it compulsory for the 
American language to be fundamental- 
ly taught in every school of learning, 
public, parochial and private, and that 
no property used as a schoolhouse where 
the American language is not taught 
should be allowed to be exempt from 
taxation. 

_ Your grand jury ‘has also been deeply 
impressed with the evidence brought be- 
fore them showing the extent to which 
those who are merging into manhood 
and womanhood, but who are yet in 
their minority, are running wild, as it 
were, during the hours of night when 
they should be safe at home. This, we 
feel, is a matter for the serious con- 
sideration of parents who should know 
where their children are at such times, 
and should exercise that ruling of the 
home that will conduce to the safeguard- 
ing of the young and their development 


Cy cer JURIES AND CAUSES OF 
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into men and women worthy of 
name of citizen.” al 

The other suggestion comes from thi)’ 
foreman of the December grand jury 1 
Cook county, Illinois, who declared: 

“We found that a great proportion ¢ 
cases before us were ones in whi¢ 
paroled persons were involved. I 
worse the criminal the easier the parol 
it seems. <All criminals should be ste 
tlized before they are paroled. It shoul 
be a national law.” 

The jury urged women’s clubs to tak 
up the. subject. 


INDERGARTENS BY PETITIO! 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Many New kindergartens hay 
recently been added to the public scho 
system of California as a result of th 
state kindergarten law amended lag 
year. . 
The special advantage of this law li 
in the fact that, on petition of the mem} 
bers of the public directly concerned: 
the parents or guardians of twenty-fi 
or more children living within a mi 
of an elementary school—the establis| 
ment of kindergartens becomes oblig 
tory. The law provides for the é 
pense of the kindergarten by special ta 
levied in and for the district. The on 
restriction imposed is that after the fir 
year in which kindergartens are estal 
lished in any locality, their increase shal 
be controlled by the school authorities 

California, as is still the case w: 
many other states, formerly had a la 
permitting the establishment of kind 
gartens, and under this statute it ma 
tained only 149 kindergartens in 1912 
The following year its mandatory le 
was passed and in 1914-15 the numb 
of kindergartens had more than double 
reaching 315. The last report from thi 
state was that 64 additional classes wél 
to be opened in the fall of 1915. 


LPHA ZETA PI—TO PROMO’ 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


TWENTY-NINE members of | 
faculty of the University of Missout- 
have organized a new professional fra 
ternity, Alpha Zeta Pi (Anthropos Zo 
Politikon), for the promotion of the sd 
cial sciences. While the present organ 
zation is purely local, the organizers hat 
had in mind the possibility of similay 
societies in various colleges forming } | 
national organization with the same pw 
pose. 

Alpha Zeta Pi will attempt to do f 
the social sciences what Sigma Xi 
doing for the natural sciences. Studer 
who have distinguished themselves in 
university by giving special promise 
future achievement in the social science 
will be stimulated by being ele 
student members of the fraternity, 2 
may later be elected permanent membe 
Both student members and permane 
members will have equal rights. The 
ficers are: president, Prof. Max 
Meyer of the department of psycholo 
vice-president, Prof. C. A. Ellwood 
the department of sociology; secretat 
treasurer, Prof. J. E. Wrench of the 
partment of history. Other institutic 
desiring to organize chapters are invil 
to correspond with Professor Wrench. > 
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An attractive newcomer in the group of 

»eal civic publications is the Town which 
yas started early in November by the 
Vomen’s Civic League of Baltimore. It 
; to appear weekly—thirty-two times dur- 
1g eight months of the year—and the 
nnual subscription is fifty cents (twenty- 
ve cents to members of the league). 


Emily Blackwell ward was dedicated on 

‘ebruary 18 by the New York Infirmary 
or Women and Children; and the me- 
jorial tablet to Dr. Blackwell unveiled. 
‘his tablet was reproduced on the cover 
f THe Survey for October 2, last, in con- 
ection with an article on the work of its 
culptor, Victor David Brenner. In the 
ame issue, Dr. Elizabeth M. Cushier, one 
f the speakers at the dedication exercises, 
pte of the pioneer medical work of Dr. 
lackwell and her sister. The other speak- 
rs on February 18 were Mrs. Henry Vil- 
ird and Dr. Stephen Smith. 


The Life Extension Institute issues a 
ooklet announcing the “services” to which 
efinite fees entitle members. The “stand- 
rd service’ is given for $5 a year, and 
acludes thorough physical examination, 
nental tests, consideration of family and 
ersonal history, plus health letters and 
vecial leaflets monthly for ong year. A 
fee gives all but the physical examina- 
on; $1 will bring the health letters and 
ae for a year, from the headquarters, 
West Forty-fifth street, New York. 


The conference of Polish Social Workers 
lled for May 11 at Indianapolis, at the 
me of the National Conference of Chari- 
es and Correction, will meet under the 
uspices of a national committee of which 
)r. Francis E. Fronczak, health officer of 
suffalo, is chairman. Dr. Fronczak will 
veak on the Life of the Polish Immigrant 


Efficient For Club or Platform 


The eae requires of alartern, accuracy, brilliancy, 
simplicity, and eet wl. 9 definitely characterize 
all mede!s of the 


Bausch lomb 


Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 
Model C — ideal for use with slides. Has the new 400- 


watt automatic gas-fiil d Mazda lamp, giving more 
brilliant illumination than the are— with much less 
current. Price, complete, $35.00. New Combined 

odel—for both slides and opaque objects ( maps, 
hotos, pees etc.) with instant interchange. Its 
T000-. watt lamp uses but 9 amperes. Price, $120. 
Other models from $20.00 up. 

Write for illustrated descriptive circulars. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


528 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Photo- 
graphic Lenses and other high-grade optical products. 


in America, Florian Znaniecki on Social 
Organization of the Peasants in Poland 
and Margaret Russanowska on Social 
Agencies in Polish Communities. 


A new and thoroughly equipped hospital 
will soon be opened by the Great Southern 
Lumber Company at Bogalusa, La., for 
those of its employes who have pellagra. 
The routine treatment will be directed by 
the Louisiana State Board of Health fol- 
lowing the recommendations of Dr. Joseph 
Goldberger, of the federal Public Health 
Service. The building and hospital force 
are given to continue Dr. Goldberger’s 
demonstrations of the influence of diet in 
pellagra, reported in THt Survey for No- 
vember 27, 1915, and January 15, 1916. 


The Massachusetts branch of the 
Woman’s Peace Party announces prizes of 
$10 and $5 for the best posters embodying 
some feature or principle of the Woman’s 
Peace Party, as set forth in the platform 
and the congressional program. The plat- 
form was published in THE Survey for 
March 6, 1915. The posters, which should 
be phrased to make a popular appeal, 
must be in by March 20. Copies of the 
platform and other information may be 
had by writing to the secretary, 12 Otis 
place, Boston. 


A Committee of One Hundred in New- 
ark, N. J., is holding the beacon light of 
$250 aloft and seeking an honest poet to 
celebrate its 250th anniversary. “Will the 
poet, the man of insight and of prophesy, 
kindly come forth and discover her [New- 
ark] to the world and to herself?” the com- 
mittee asks. She has shade trees and in- 
dustries and pecularities, boasts the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, and the poet may 
write of them historically, biographically, 
philsophically, and topically; he may be seri- 
ous or humorous or satiric, in epic or lyric 
or narrative form. His only limit in time 
is April 10, 1916; his only limit in space is 
1,000 words, but further particulars can be 
had from the editor of the Newarker, Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, Newark, N. J. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
THE Survey before March 8. 


FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


CHARITIES AND CorrECTIONS, Virginia State 
Conference of. Lynchburg, Va., Febru- 
ary 27-March 1. »Pres., George Floyd 
Rogers, Lynchburg, Va. 

Posture Leacue, American. New York 
city, March 11. Sec’y, Dr. Henry L. Tay- 
lor, 125 West 58th Street, New York. 

Reticious Epucation AssocIATIon, thir- 
teenth annual meeting. Chicago, IIl., Feb- 
‘ruary 28-March 2. Sec’y, Henry F. Cope, 
332 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill: 

ScHoot GARDEN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Detroit, Mich., February 21-26. Sec’y, 
J. L. Randall, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

SUPERINTENDENCE, Department of (N. E. 
A). Detroit, Mich. February 21-26. 
Sec’y, E. C. Warriner, Superintendent of 
Schools, Saginaw, Mich. 


LATER MEETINGS 


NATIONAL 


Work CONFERENCE. Scranton, Pa., 


Boys’ 


Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


REGISTERED nurse with social service 
experience wants position. Address 2250 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG woman with training and ex- 
perience desires position in settlement, day 
nursery or children’s institution. Address 
2263, SURVEY. 


WANTED-—A position of large executive 
or propaganda responsibility in the asso- 
ciated charities, tuberculosis, housing or al- 
lied fields by a general secretary of about 
eight years’ successful experience. Ad- 
dress 2265, SURVEY. 


SUMMER work wanted by experienced 


woman. Field worker, trained by Dr. Dav- 
enport. Knows Binet Tests. Vineland 
graduate. Understands defectives. Address 


2266, SURVEY. 


YOUNG man, trained social worker, ex- 
ecutive ability, convincing speaker, compe- 
tent financier, desires a position where ex- 
perience counts. Address 2267, Survey. 


SCHOOL of Philanthropy graduate, 
(woman) experienced in Charity Organiza- 
tion, child-placing, Juvenile Protection and 
reformatory work desires position. Address 
2268, SURVEY. 


POSITION wanted in social service by 
young woman experienced in institutional 
and field work. C. O. S. preferred. Ad- 
dress 2269, SURVEY. 


WANTED — Position by experienced 
woman in institution of Middle West. Ad- 
dress D, 715 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


WISH to recommend for employment 
during forenoons, my secretary who does 
my work at my residence afternoons. 

Competent stenographer, experienced in 
physicians’ office work with special aptitude 
for keeping detail accounts. Address 2270, 
SURVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


SOCIAL Director for evening work in 
large New York organization for women 
and girls Must be experienced in club 
work. State age, salary and experteuice. 
Address 2271, SURVEY. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR RENT OR SALE 


Staten Island 


Small modern farm, near New Dorp. 
Situated on high land in centre of island. 
14 acres, 3-story stone house, completely 
furnished, 12 rooms, 2 baths, 3 toilets, ver- 
anda enclosed with glass. Annex adjoining 
containing 1 large room. Telephone. 

Good barn, with cement cellar and gard- 
ner’s living quarters above. City water in 
house and barn. Good kitchen garden. Fine 
orchard, yielding plentifully. 10 minutes 
from trolley. Has been occupied for the 


past 2 years as a Home for Girls. For fur- 
ther information, apply to 
MRS. P. MALI, 8 Fifth Avenue. 37 Spring 


FOR THE HOME 
BULLETINS: rise. \oet*Frcettand Cooke 


ing.” mlOcsa es Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
iances, I5c: ‘* The Profession of Home-Making,” 

es Saay Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 

American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


May 17-19. Secy, C. J. Atkinson, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York. 

CHARITIES AND Correction, National Con- 
ference of. Indianapolis, Ind. May 10- 
17. Sec’y, W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago, Ill. 

CHRISTIAN CO-OPERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS 
Dornc IntER-CHURcCH Work, Conference 
on. Atlantic City, N. J., June 2-5. Sec’y, 
James A. Whitmore, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York. 

Day Nursertes, National Federation of. 
Eleventh conference. Chicago, Ill, May 
1-2. Sec’y, Marjory Hall, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York. 

DEPENDENT, TRUANT, BACKWARD AND Dk- 
LINQUENT CuILprEN, National Conference 
on the Education of. Indianapolis, Ind., 
May 8-9. Sec’y, W. L. Kuser, Eldora, 
lowa. 

DraMaA LtaGuE or America. St. Louis, 
Mo., April 22-25. Sec’y, Mrs. John A. 
Orb, 736 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Epucation AssoctaTion, National, New 
York city, July 3-8. Sec’y, D. W. Spring- 
er, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Inrant Morratity, American Association 
for Study and Prevention of. Seventh 
annual meeting. Milwaukee, Wis., Oc- 
tober 19-21. Sec’y, Miss Gertrude B. 
Knipp, 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 
Md. 

MoTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
TIoNs, National Congress of. Nashville, 
Tenn., April 4-9. Corresponding Sec’y, 
Mrs. A. A. Birney, 910 Loan and Trust 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Nurses’ Association, American. New Or- 
leans, La., April 26-May 2. Sec’y, Kath- 
arine DeWitt, 45 South Union Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Nursinc Epucation, National League of, 
New Orleans, La., April 26-May 2. Sec’y, 
Isabelle M. Stewart, Teachers College, 
New York. 


PropaTion AssociATIon, National. Indian- 
apolis, Ind., May 9-10.. Sec’y, Charles L. 
Chute, 58 North Pearl Street, Albany, 
Nee 


Pupsiic HeAttH Nursinc, National Organ- - 


ization for. New Orleans, La., April 26- 
May 2. Executive Sec’y, Ella Phillips 
Crandall, 25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Tusercutostis, National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of. Washington, 
D, GC, May ii-12. Ass't ‘Secty, Philip 


P, Jacobs, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. 
STATE AND LOCAL 
CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Tennessee 


State Conference of. Chattanooga, Tenn., 
April 9-11, Sec’y, J. P. Kranz, Asso- 
ciated Charities, Memphis, Tenn. 


EpucATION AND INDUSTRY, Southern Con- 
ference for. New Orleans, La., April 16- 
20. 


SoctaL Acenctés, California State Confer- 
ence of. Los Angeles, Cal., May 1-5. 
Sec’y, Stuart A. Queen, 533 Phelan Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal. 


SoctoLocicaAL Concress, Southern. New Or- 
leans, La., April 12-16. Sec’y, J. E. Mc- 
Culloch, Nashville, Tenn. 


EXHIBITS 


Basy WEEK, National. March 4-11. Under 
the direction of the National Federation 
of Women’s Club. Further information 
may be secured by addressing Mrs. Percy 
V. Pennybacker, 2606 Whitis Avenue, 
Austin, 1exas. 


Prison Exuisir oF Jornt CoMMITTEE ON 
Prrson Rerorm: February 28-March 4, 
Syracuse; March 13-18, Albany. Sec’y, 
Alexander Cleland, 105 West 40th Street, 
New York. 


INFORMATION DESK 


The following na‘ional bodies will g'adly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subje 
Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organ 


named by each and on related subjects. 


zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Alun 


enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


EX EDUCATION —‘Society of Sanitary and 

Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th Street, 
~ New York City. Maurice A. Bigelow, 
Secretary. Seven educational pamphlets. 10c 
each. ‘Three reprints. 5¢ each. Quarteny 
journal. $1.00 per year. Dues—Active $2.00; 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent liter- 
ature, Maintains lecture bureau, 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 289 Tourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis IE. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention. 
Publications free on request. Annual member- 
ship dues $5. 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School ITy- 

giene Association. Pres., Professos Louis 

. M. Terman, Stanford University, Cal.; 

Sec’y., Dr. William A. Howe, State Medical In- 
spector of Schools, Albany, N. Y. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity and mental deficiency, care 
of insane and feeble-minded, surveys, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health. E, F. Rob- 

bins, Ixeec:, Sec., 203- Je. 2Tth, St.,> New 
York. ‘To unite all government health agencies 
into a National Department of Ilealth to in- 
form the people how to prevent disease. 


\ 
UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Vrevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 ast 22nd St.. New York. Charles J, 

Ifatfield, M.D., Exec. Sec’y. Leports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to members. 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Vublie Health 

Association, Vres., Wm. C. Woodward, 

Washington; Sec’y, S. M. Gunn, Boston, 
lounded for the purpose of advancing the cause 
of public health and prevention of disease. Five 
sections: Laboratory, Vital Statistics, Muni- 
cipal Ilealth Officers, Sanitary [engineering and 
Sociological. Official organ American Journal 
of Public Health, $3.00 a year published month- 
ly. 8 months’ subscription, 50 cents. Address 
755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop'standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information, DPub- 
lications: Pub, Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins, , Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, N.°N. Exec. Sec, 25 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS -Through 
its Town and Country Nursing Service, 
maintains a staff of specially prepared 

visiting nurses for appointment to small towns 
and rural districts. Pamphlets supplied on 
organization and administration of visiting 
nurse associations; personal assistance and ex- 
hibits available for local use. Apply to Su- 
perintendent, Red Cross Town and Country 
Nursing Service, Washington, D. C. 


OCIAL HYGIENE--The American Social 
Hygiene Assoc. Inec., 105 West 40th St. N. 
Y.: Branch Offices: 122 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 
To promote sound sex education, the reduction 
of venereal diseases, and the suppression of com- 
mercialized vice. yd magazine “Social 
Hygiene.” Monthly Bulletin. Membership, $5; 
sustaining, $10. Information upon request. Pres., 
Charles W. Eliot: Gen. See’y, William F. Snow, 
M.D.; Counsel, James B, Reynolds, 
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REVENTION OF BLINDNESS — Nation 
Committee for. Objects: To furnish fj 
formation for Associations, Commission 

and persons working to conserve vision; to pul 
lish literature of movement; to furnish exhibit 
Jantern slides, lectures. VTrinted matter: san 
ples free; quantities at cost. Invites memb@ 
ship. Field, United .states. Includes N. 
State Com. Ed. M, Van Cleve, Mgr. Directo 
Carolyn C. Van Blarcom, Sec. , Gordon L. Ber’ 
Field Sec.; Address, 130 E. 22d: St., N. Y¥.9 


| 
| 


OMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR T 
FEEBLE-MINDED —Objects: ‘lo disse 
inate knowledge concerning the exte 

and menace of feeble-mindedness and to §i 
gest and initiate methods for its control ant 
ultimate eradication from the American people® | 
General Offices Empire Bldg, Phila... ra Ford 
formation, literature, etc., uddress Joseph P, Byers 
Exec. Sec'y. , 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the dema 
N for concise information concerning # 
condition and ovrogress of the Ne 
Extended bibliographies. 
20¢) 2 By. maiky soe: 


Full 
Negro Year 
Company. Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


Race. 
Price 


In addition to information in Negro Yi 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will’ furnish oth 
data on the condition and progress of the N 
gro race. ; 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, ITAMIPTON, 
—Trains Negro and Indian youth, “Gre 
educational experiment station.” Neithe 

a state nor a government school. Supnorte 
by voluntary contributions. IT. TTissell 
Principal: I’. K. Rogers, Treasurer: W. £ 
Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race a4 
justment, Hampton aims and methods. South 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors. 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLI 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York. Publishe 

The Crisis, a monthivy magazine. Fifty branch 
and locals. Legal aid, literature, speakers, lal 
tern slides, press material, ete. VDresiden 
Moorfield Storey: Chairman of the Board | 
Directors, J. E. Spingarn: Vice President an 
Treasurer, Oswald Garrison Villard: Directo 
of Publications and Research, W. FE. B. DuBois 
Secretary, Mary Childs Nerney. : 


Social and Economic Problems 


MERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATIO 
Objects: ‘the encouragement of economi 
research,” “the issue of publications 

economic subjects,” ‘the encouragement of 
fect freedom of economic discussion.” The m 
bership includes the professional economis 
of the country together with many others intel 
ested in scientific study of economic problems 
Publications: American Economie Review. Pr 
ceedings of Annual Meetings, and Iandhoo 
Dues $5.00 a year. Secretary A. A. Youn 


Ithaca, N. Y 


Immigration 


OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS ID 
AMERICA AND NATIONAL AMER! 
CANIZATION COMMITTEE —JoiD 

clearing house for Americanization of alien 

Encourages and organizes work to: secure uD 

form adoption of English language, urge qua 

fied residents to become citizens, and maintal 
an American standard of living. Publishes qua 

terly Immigrants in America Sa ee a 

Frank Trumbull, Ch., 20 W, 34 St, N. ¥. ¢ 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of  Jewis! 
Women (National), Department of Imm 
grant Aidy with headquarters at 216 1 

Broadway, New York City,—Miss Helen \Vin 

ler, chairman,—gives friendly aid to immigral 

girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has in 

national system of safeguarding. Invites m e 

bership. . 


~ 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS -National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Vhila- 

aelphia. Lawson Purdy, Pres,; Clinton 
gers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, commission 
yernment, taxation, police, liquor, electoral 
orm, finances, accounting, efficiency, civic 
ication, franchises, school extension, Pub- 
es National Municipal Review. 


N EFFECTIVE EXHIBITION OF A 
COMMUNITY SURVEY’’— brief de- 
scription of Springfield (Ill. Survey 

hibition, 5c. ‘Relation of the Social Sur- 
y to the Public Health Authorities,” 2c. 
partment of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell 
a Foundation, 130 East 22nd Street, New 
UK. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT—The Short Ballot Organiza- 


tion, 383 lTourth Ave., N. Y, City. Wood- 
* Wilson, Vres.; Risbard 8S. Childs, Sec’y. 
tional clearing house for information on 


ese subjects, Vamphlets free. Vublish Beard’s 
lose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot Churters, 
LCOHOL QUESTION-—tThe Scientific Tem- 
a perance lvederation, 36 Bromfield St., Bos- 
lon, Mass., maintains a library of litera- 
re on the alcohol question, including hygienic, 
iustrial, economic, und sociological relations ; 
ymotes investigations and surveys; publishes 
jentific Temperance Journal and other litera- 
re, and the results of reliable researches ; 
nishes models, posters, and lantern slides for 
aveling Wxhibits. 


)NROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION— 
Adoption of which by Ashtabula, O., 1915, 
promises new era in civic development— 

sadquarters for information, American P. R. 

gue, Dres., Wm. Dudley l’oulke; Gen, Sec.- 

vas,, C. G. Hoag, Haverford, Va. Propor- 
nal Representation Review (quarterly), 20¢ 

‘ear. A subscription of $1 gives membership 
League and entitles to all publications for 

ot. Larger subscriptions much needed, 


)YROGRAM FOR CIVIC RECONSTRUC- 
TION —lImprovement of public adminis- 
tration; making public service a_profes- 

0; practical training for public service; 

messing civil service reform to an educa- 

baal program; widest community service of 

)} educational institutions; more agencies of 

urate public information; more effective 

vie organizations, Will you join us? Society 
>» the Promotion of Training for Public Ser- 

e, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 
The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America operates through its 
mmission on the Church and Social Service. 
Year Book of the Church and Social, Ser- 
" (Paper .380; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
rmation regarding social movements in all 

churches, Tor literature and service ad- 
‘gs the Secretary, Rev. Charles 8. Macfarland, 
0 Db. 22nd St., New York. 


@ 


“PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 

4 Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Ipiscopal Church. 

for literature and other information address 

e Executive Secretary, Rev, F. M. Crouch, 

jurch Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, 

»w York City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 

American Unitarian Association through its 

Department of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free, Lecture Bureau, 
ial Service Committees. Elmer S. Forbes, 
cretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
)ston. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 

Society provides advice. guidance and pro- 
“tection to travelers, especially women and 
tls, who need-assistance, It is non-sect#rian 
id its services are free irrespective of race, 
ped, class or sex. 
For literature address Orin C, Baker, Gen, 
ey., 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Settlements 


-ETTLEMENTS—National Federation of 
) Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 

parative study and concerted action in city, 
ate, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
oblems disclosed by settlement work ; seeks the 
vher and more democratic organization of 
ighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 
nion Park, Boston, Mass, 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 

Rt, Lovejoy, Sec'y, 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE— 
American Assoc, for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality, 1211 Cathedral S8t., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; Maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations. 


ree ABY WEEK” EXHIBIT MATERIAL— 

The National Child Welfare [Exhibit 

Assoc. Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, announces an entirely new and unusually 
attractive series of panels, handcolored from 
original paintings. These panels, 25 in Number, 
are in parcel post size (18x28 in.) mounted on 
heavy card-board ready for hanging, and may be 
purchased. Further information regarding this 
and other exhibit material on request. 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—250 Madison Ave., New York. 
Object: To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every public school. Tour million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. [Furnishes Bulletins, Exhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 

Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 bast 

22d St., New York. Vrinted matter and 
counsel by correspondence relative to institu- 
tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts, ete. 


Recreation 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON PLAY 
AND RECREATION-— 500 selected refer- 
ences to books, pamphlets and magazine 

articles which deal directly with Recreation in 
its many phases. A list of educational insti- 
tutions offering courses in Play and Recrea- 
tion, and of governmental bodies administering 
Recreation. Price 10 cents. Dept. of Recrea- 
tion, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd 
St., New York City. 


LAY GROUND AND RECREATION ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA —The February 
issue of The Playground—the monthly 

magazine issued by the Association—will con- 
tain the Year Book telling of the _ present 
status of ¢the recreation movement and of the 
playground and recreation center work con- 
ducted in 1915 in 482 cities and small com- 
munities throughout the United States and 
Canada. Single copies of this issue may be 
ordered at the office of the Association, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City, price 50c. 


LAY AND RECREATION IN A TOWN 
OF 6000—(A recreation survey of Ipwich, 


Mass.) How Young Ipwich Plays, The 
Responsibility of the Schools Extending 
the Physical training Course, Commun- 
ity Centers, Commercial Amusements Ameti- 


canization of the Immigrant through Recrea- 
tion, A Recreation Program for the Future. 
Price 25 cents. Dept. of Recreation, Russell 
Sage Icundation, 130 Hast 22nd St, New 
York City. 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field. List of pamphlets on family 
treatment, community study, relief, transporta- 
tion, etc., sent upon application. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Vlymouth, Ct., Chicago, Rev. Francis H. 

Gavisk. L.L.D., President, W. T. Cross, Gen. Sec. 
Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend all 
fields social work, Bulletins and mise. publi- 
cations. Conducts information bureau. Forty- 
third annual meeting, Indianapolis, Ind., May 
10-17, 1916. Membership $3.00. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 
ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
Francis H, McLean, gen'l sec’y., 130 East 
22d St., New York City. 
To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of cominunity co- 
operation in social programs in the U, §, 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY —National Con- 

sulers League. 289 Il‘ourth Ave., New 

York, Mus. Iylorence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimun) meniversh.p ree $2.00 in- 
cludes current pampblets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of women workers, S\eat- 
shops, elc. 
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ORKING WOMEN—National Women’s 
Trade Union League stands for self gov- 

_ ernment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 


tective legislation. Information given. “Life 
and Labor’, working women’s monthly maga- 
zine. 5c. a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres. 


Mrs. Amy Walker Field, Editor, 166 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 

League of Women Workers, 35 Hast 30th 

St., New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean 
Hamilton. Recreation and instruction in self- 
governing and self-supporting groups for, girls 
over working age. Monthly magazine—‘The 
Club Worker,” Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN -National Board, Y. W. C. 
A., 600 Lexington Avenue, N, Y. C. Na- 
tional Magazine, The Association Monthly, 
To encourage development of character and to 
bring fulness of life to young women. In- 
formational leaflets free on request. Dres.. Mrs, 
Robert E. Speer. Gen, Sec., Miss Mabel Cratty. 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 

ICS —American Home Economics Asso- 

© ciation, for Home, Institution, and 

School. Publishes Journal of Home lconomics, 

900 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Next meeting: 

eee 1916. Address Station N, Baltimore, 
aid, 


Industry 


NDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDA‘ION —A de- 
scriptive pamphlet with bibliography of 

publications of the Foundation dealing with 
industry. Sent on request, Committee on 
Women’s Work, Russell Sage loundation, 130 
East 22d St., New York city. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Safety; Workmen's 
: _ Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg- 
islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
drafting. American Labor Legislation Review, 
quarterly, free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d Street, 
N. Y. City. John B. Andrews, Sec. 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— ° 
lurnishes information about organizing 
4 _libraries, planning library buildings, 
training librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. 
A. L. A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
7S E. Washington St., Chicago. : 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 
—A free reference and lending library 

to residents of New York City. 13,000 
general books on applied sociology, 15,000 vol- 
umes of reports and 3,000 clippings. The last 
report of the library contains a list of printed 
bibliographies now available. Bulletin No. 9 
lists the pamphlet publications of the depart- 
ments of Russell Sage Foundation. Both sent 
upon request. Address: Library, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d St., New York City. 


Remedial Loans . 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National Federation 

of Remedial Loan Associations, 130 E. 

22nd’ St.. NOY. -Arthur H. fam. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly riven. 


Work With Boys 


OYS’ CLUB FEDERATION—National 
Headquarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City. A clearing house for information 

on subjects relating to work with boys. Print- 
ed matter distributed; workers furnished; as- 
sistance given in organizing. Invites member- 
ship. Club free; individual $1.00. Wm. C. 
Stevenson, President; C. J, Atkinson, Bxecu- 
tive Secretary. 


“TACK be nimble, 
Jack be quick, 
Jack jump over 
the Candlestick. o 


Bring Mother Goose up- 
to-date and you get 


The Survey’s 


Leap Year Leap 


10: THEPSURVE YS 
FOREIGN LEGION— 


Readers of the office copy 
Readers of the Library copy 
Readers who share a friend’s copy: — 


Besides regular subscribers we 
number among our loyal friends 
those mentioned above. Few 
are known by name. But those 
few have often expressed a will- 
ingness—yes, a desire—to do 
somethiny to help The Survey. 
We believe that many from 
whom we have not heard feel 
the same way and we are count- 
ing on them also to lend a 
hand. Here’s your chance! 
Will you help? Details of the 


scheme sent on request. 


LEAP LEAP 
LEAP | YEAR] LEAP 
LEAP 
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New Imported 


Dress Cottons, Linens, ete. 
Spring and Summer, 1916 


We take pride in the fact that although the European War has 

greatly curtailed the production of Foreign Fabrics, we have been 
able to assemble a most unusual collection of Exclusive Novelties — 
embracing the very latest weaves and colorings. . 


Special attention is directed to the following lines : 


Printed Handkerchief Linens and Handkerchief Linens in solid colors. Tranparent — 
Organdy in colors. Skirting Fabrics, Corduroys. Colfine, ‘‘Prkella,” Linen Lponge ~ 
in White and colors. ‘‘EZxglish Poplin,” French Noveltics in White and colors. ~ 
Woven or printed Votles, Marquisettes, ‘‘Ortental Crepes,’ Silk Mixed Tissues. j 
French Dress Linens in White and colors. ; 


White and Cream Linens in Dress and Suiting weights. New Assortment of D. & ¥. 
Anderson's Scotch Ginghams, French Percales, Madras and Oxford Shirtings, Silk 
and Cotton Mercertzed Fabrics and yarious qualities in Silk Shirtings in White, — 
Natural and Novelty colorings. : 


Samples of any of these lines except bordered materials, 
matled upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. : 


@ Four fellowships of $600 each, two for men and two fo 
women, are announced by the New York School of Philan 
thropy for the year 1916-17. 


@ Graduates of recognized colleges in the classes of 1916, , 
1915, and 1914 are eligible to compete. - 


@For application forms and further particulars, address 
Edward T. Devine, Director, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York City. Applications should be filed before April 1. 


A HANDBOOK OF CIVIC 
IMPROVEMENT = 


y 
HERMAN G. JAMES, J.D., PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Government, Director of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research and Reference, 
University i venue Austin, Texas, 


Price, Paper, $1.00, Postpaid. : 
Published by and Obtainable Through the Autho: ns 


Represents a new departure in the field of municipa! 
literature, Not only concerns itself with municipa 
tions instead of with municipal organization, but att 
to make the information immediately available for 
poses of civic improvement by adding to each chap! 
question sheet which can be used as the basis 
survey. The different functions discussed are Pi 
Health) (three chapters), Public Safety, Public Ed 


Caught 51 Rats One Week 


Trap Resets Itself | Will Last For Years 


Can't get out of order. 22 inches high; weighs 
7 pounds, 12 rats caught one day. Cheese is 
used, doing away with poisons, This trap does its 
work, never fails and is always ready for the 
next rat. When rats and mice pass device they 

ie. Rats are disease carriers; also cause fires. 
‘hese catchers should be in every school building. 


¥ 


Rat Catcher sent prepaid on receipt of $3 
Mouse Catcher, 10 inches high, $1 
Money back if not satisfied © 


H. D. SWARTS 


Inventor and Manufacturer, Universal Rat 


Ma 


with facts, not theory. he new book contains over 300 pages with 
many illustrations, diet tables and full instructions for self-care, We will send | 
you this valuable book for free examination if you will just téar out and 
mail the coupon now. _| earn how easy it is to permanently relieves sleepless- | 
ness, exhaustion and other forms of nervousness by followirg the teachings | 
of this splendid book, This free examination offer is limited, so send the cou- | 
| 
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2602 W 
Send me, all char 


and Mouse Traps, Box 566, SCRANTON, Pa. tion, Public Morals, Social Welfare, and City Planning. 
Nerv D Signal ‘$23 
q . 38 
Nervousness a Vanger oignal (o. ia 
P “3 Insomnia —exhaustion— and other forms of nervousness are not | = 4 
NeURASTHENIA diseases but— very serious symptoms. Any form of nervousness indicates | z 24 2 
NEV a physical condition which must be corrected or —disaster will surely result. = at 5°38 
RELLOSS w to get atthe causes of nervousness, control them and secure relief is fully | n 8 32% 
explained in Dr. John Harvey Kellogg's new book “‘Neurasthenia,"" In this lL oOZ mm 
book, Dr. Kellogg teaches the natural means of relief for nervousness—regu- , 92 ok 
lated diet, exercise, rest, sleep and other preventive measures but no drugs. | » = s g? 
Dr. Kellogg is one of the greatest living authorities on this subject. For forty | O&m'sis 
ears, he has been Superintendent of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, where he : fa 
ka had opportunity to observe, treat and prescribe for thousands of cases «f | = A asa 
nervousness. Therefore, he speaks from the standpoint of experience — deals 23 t—¢@ 
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pon now, before it is withdrawn. 


Send No Money — Just the Coupon 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


